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LIFE’S TAVERN. 


BY MARY BURT MESSER. 





In this old Tavern there are rooms so dear 

That [ would linger here. 

Ilove these corners and familiar nooks 

Where I have sat with people and with 
books; 

The very imperfections and the scars 

About the walls and ceiling and the floor, 

The sagging of the windows and the door, 

The dinginess that mars 

The hearth and chimney, and the wood laid 
bare 

There on the old black chair. 

The dear dilapidation of the place 

Smiles in my face, 

And I am loath to go. 

Here from the window is a glimpse of sea, 

Enough for me; 

And every evening, through the window 
bars, 

Peer in the friendly stars. 

~And yet I know 

That some day I must go, and close the door 

And see the bouse no more. — Atlantic. 


or 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison have been appointed dele- 
gates from the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association to the coming Inter- 
tational Peace Congress in Boston. 


ee 





The sixth annual Lake Placid Confer- 
tace on home economics will be held at 
the Iroquois Club, Morningside, Sept. 19 
024. The conference is devoted to the 
‘ientific and sociologic study of the 
home, It aims to insure freedom of dis- 
‘assion among teachers and specialists 
ho recognize technical educational diffi- 
culties and the need for scientific methods 
of investigation. Home economics in sec- 
*ndary education, household industrial 
Problems, cost of food and service, and 





model kitchens are some of the subjects 


to be considered. The officers for 1904 
are: Chairman, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston; vice-chairman, Mrs. Mary Hin- 
man Abel, Station L, Baltimore, Md.; sec. 
ond vice-chairman, Miss Abby L. Marlatt, 
Manual! Training High School, Providence, 
R. 1.; recording secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Grace Godfrey, Milford, Mass.; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Melvil Dewey, 
Lake Placid Club, Morningside, N. Y. 


-_--— 





Miss Gertrude Barnum, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Women’s Trade Union 
League, and Miss Amy Wellington are 
actively engaged in finding employment 
for Fall-River factory girls thrown out of 
work by the strike in that city. They 
have already found positions for more 
than twenty of these young women as 
domestics, and hope to place several hun- 
dred more. It is a good work. Persons 
needing household help will do well to 
write to Miss Barnum, care Women’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union, 264 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston. 


———_-__ _ —>_ owe 


CHICAGO TEACHERS’ VICTORY. 

The following clear account of the steps 
leading to the victory recently gained by 
the teachers in Chicago is contributed to 
the Boston 7ranscript by Miss Ella Gil- 
bert Ives: 

The recent decision by Judge Dunne of 
Chicago in the long-pending case between 
the grade teachers of that city and the 
Board of Education is of more than pass- 
ing interest. It not only favors the teach- 
ers, but rebukes the Board in language 
unequivocal. The case, popularly known 
as the ‘‘teachers’ salary suit,’’ was a se- 
quel to the famous tax fight won by the 
teachers of Chicago in 1900, and thus re- 
ferred to in the late decision of the Court: 

‘While the defendant, the Board of Ed- 
ucation, sat supinely by, and while other 
public officials more specially charged 
with the levy and collection of these tax- 
es refused to perform their sworn duty, 
this complainant, acting for and on behalf 
of these same teachers, out of their own 
limited resources, went out and performed 
the duties which primarily devolved upon 
the tax-levying bodies of the State, and 
secondarily upon the Board of Education, 
to see that the tax-levying officials of the 
State collected the taxes honestly belong- 
ing to the schools of the city, and brought 





| about the ‘payment of dishonestly-with- 


held taxes.’’ 

The facts of the case are concisely these: 
In January, 1900, when the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation learned that the 
shortage in their salaries was due to the 
failure of the great franchise corporations 
to pay their taxes, they promptly resolved 
to apply the axe to the root of the tree. 
There were two women of their number 
who had qualities of leadership, and the 
exigency brought them to the front. Mar- 
garet A. Haley and Catharine Goggin 
stepped out from the ranks and, backed 
by the teachers, sifted the matter of the 
delinquent taxpayers to the bottom, and 
compelled them to pay $1,200,000 into the 
publictreasury. July 9, 1902, the city re- 
ceived its share of that amount, of which 
$249,554 belonged to the school fund. The 
finance committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion at once met, and recommended that 
this sum be used to pay coal bills and 
other running expenses of 1902, wholly 
ignoring the just claim of the teachers for 
arrears of salary for the year 1900. In 
fact, the additional revenue of the city 
resulting from the tax suit was used to 
benefit every class of public employee ex- 
cept the one that had secured its pay- 
ment. Policemen, firemen, janitors, re- 
ceived back pay, but not a dollar went to 
the non-voters—the teachers. 

A side-light upon this unjust discrimi- 
pation was thrown by the fact that a 
member of the Board of Education (ap- 
pointed by the mayor) was director of the 
Chicago Union Traction Company, which 
body, as a result of the teachers’ investi- 
gations, had been compelled to pay taxes 
upon an additional $75,000,000. 

‘Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long back on itself recoils.”’ 

The teachers, having in vain sought jus- 
tice from the Board, again resorted to the 
courts. Miss Goggin, in her capacity of 
taxpayer, filed a petition for an injunction 
to prevent the Board from using the tax 
money of 1900 for purposes of 1902, alleg- 
ing the unpaid debt of the former year. 
When Judge Tuley granted the temporary 
injunction in July, 1902, Oct. 8 was set 





for the hearing, but on request of the 
Board of Education, through its attor- 
neys, a postponement took place, followed 
by twelve other delays, for like cause, In 
November, 1902, a petition of leading citi- 
zens urged the submission of the case to 
Judge Tuley for arbitration under the 
Tuley Act; the teachers consented, but 
the Board refused. 

Dec. 2, 1903, the Board, through its at- 
torneys, requested Judge Tuley to assign 
the case to another judge. Though not 
legally bound to comply, Judge Tuley, 
with consent of the teachers’ attorney, as- 
signed the case to Judge Dunne, before 
whom the long-deferred hearing began 
Feb. 26, 1904, and closed March 5. 

Aug. 25 Judge Dunne rendered his de- 
cision—a victory for the teachers in every 
particular. The crucial questions were: 
Does the Board of Education owe the 
teachers of Chicago a debt for 1900? Did 
the City Council appropriate the money 
secured from delinquent taxpayers for 
this debt? The former question involved 
the nature of a contract between the 
Board and the teachers; the latter the 
relation of the City Council to the Board 
—matters of far-reaching import. Expert 
counsel on both sides had contested every 
step in the litigation, and the issue had 
been awaited with keen interest. 

Once more a body of women, unified by 
the genius of Margaret A. Haley and the 
passion for justice of Catharine Goggin, 
have triumphed when pitted against a 
powerful organization of men, witb politi- 
cal and commercial backing; triumphed 
because ably led in a righteous cause. 
“The couvies are but a feeble folk, yet 
make they their houses in the rocks.”’ 


-_<-—-— 


TO HELP FALL RIVER OPERATIVES. 
New York Ciry, Sepr. 15, 1904. 
fditors Woman's Journal: 

Having read with painful interest Miss 
Amy Wellington’s description of the con- 
dition of the Fall River cotton-mill opera- 
tives, I beg to point out one or two ways 
in which the readers of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL may be able to help indirectly, 
but none the less effectively. Anyone 
who owns any stock in a Fall River mill 
can, of course, make known her interest 
in the matter directly. Moreover, many 
Northern women hold stock in New Eng- 
land and other Northern corporations 
which operate mills in Southern States, as 
well as in New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania. The competition of the 
Southern mills bears directly upon the 
operatives in the Northern mills. For 
some Northern mills have been moved 
South; and all the New England opera- 
tives live under the permanent threat 
that their mill may be the next one to go, 

Even when that threat appears less im- 
minent, the pressure of the Southern mills 
is nevertheless ruinous to the operatives. 
For in Georgia children work in cotton 
mills at any age at which they can be 
made useful. There is absolutely no law 
restricting the work of children by day or 
by night in that belated State; and the reg- 
ular working hours are eleven in one day 
and sixty-six in one week, compared with 
ten in one day and fifty-eight in one week 
in normal times in Massachusetts. 

The worst violations of the child labor 
laws in Massachusetts (such as employ- 
ment of an occasional child under the 
legal age or longer than the legal working 
hours) are only the things which occur 
daily, as a regular part of the industrial 
lif? in Georgia, where the Legislature has 
refused twice in a year to prohibit the 
employment of children under ten years 
of age. 

There are some Massachusetts corpora- 
tions which have branches in Georgia. 
They do not differ materially in their 
hours of labor from the mills which are 
owned in Georgia. They have never be- 
friended any measure for restricting the 
work of children or the hours of labor. 
Now, any readers of the JouRNAL who 
own stock in Georgia cotton mills can 
vote their stock in such ways as to prove 
their dislike of child labor and long hours 
of work for Southern employees. This 
would, in the long run, make its impres- 
sion. And it is only by improving the 
conditions of work in Georgia that any 
abiding improvement can be achieved in 
the conditions of cotton-mill work in 
other parts of the country. Under the 
pressure of competition, it is the relent- 
less employer who sets the pace, The 
more humane ones must meet him on his 
own ground, or go out of the business of 
competing with him. 

It is no longer true that only the cheap 





grades of cotton goods are made in the 
Southern mills, and the New England 
mills remain free from the competition of 
Georgia. There is no finer cotton ma- 
chinery to be found in the world than 
that in some of the newer Georgia mills; 
and the writer has seen excellent shirting 
and sheeting, corduroy and denim in pro- 
cess of mannfacture in Georgia mills, and 
being shipped thence to the Northern 
bleachery and dye works. 

The most advanced child-labor legisla- 
tion in the South is that of 
where children under thirteen years of 
age are prohibited from working during 
the night, and children between the ages 
of thirteen and sixteen years cannot work 
longer at night than eight hours. 

When this is the cream, what may the 
milk be? 

Every woman who draws without pro- 
test a dividend from Southern mills, is 
helping to continue not only the brutal 
overwork of helpless little children in the 
South, but the conditions described by 
Miss Amy Wellington in Fall River. By 
voting their stock, by getting together 
and doing it etfectively and codperatively, 
the women stockholders of Southern cot- 
ton mills could help vastly to improve the 
most miserable children to be found in 
the United States at this time. And inci- 
dentally they would give the most effect- 
ive possible reinforcement to the efforts 
of Northera workers for improved indus- 
trial conditions nearer home. 

FLORENCE KELLEY. 
Vat'l Consumers’ League. 


Se, 





MISS WILDE AT CHOCORDA. 

Miss Catherine Wilde, who has been 
taking her vacation at Chocorua, says ina 
private letter: ‘It is very beautiful here, 
and extremely quiet, for which we are 
thankful. . . I cannot imagine anything 
more utterly still and restful than the 
great upland pasture where I have been 
wandering this afternoon. Opposite me 
rose great, gray headed Chocorua, with a 
fragile mist-wreath just clinging about 
its summit; Moat, Baldface, Kearsarge, 
spreading away to the right; Paugus, 
Passaconaway, Whiteface, Sandwich 
Dome on the left. How like dear old 
friends they seem! I am afraid my life- 
long loyalty to salt water wavers when I 
come into the green peace of the hills. 

‘We are on Washington Hill, and a 
short climb gives us the view I mention, 
including a lovely glimpse of Chocorua 
Lake. The view from the house is up a 
long valley, with Ossipee Lake in the dis- 
tance, and the Ossipee Mountains, Whit- 
tier, Larcom, etc., at the right. 

‘‘A few days ago I hadacharming drive 
through the woods, and a call on the 
Crothers family in their rustic cottage. 
At Biddeford Pool we had been reading 
aloud Mr. Crothers’s ‘Gentle Reader,’ so 
this seemed like piecing on to the same 
pleasant thing. The table for meals stood 
on the veranda, and they showed us the 
‘guest house,’ a separate cabin with the 
front all open upstairs, so that one might 
safely sleep out-of-doors there. Gnarled 
boughs with hollow ends held candles, 
and the draperies were a soft green, like 
the house. Above the windows was a 
motto from ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ I can- 
not give it verbatim, but something like 
this: ‘And when the pilgrim would have 
gone onward, they said to him, Stay fora 
night, and if the day be clear, we will 
show thee the Delectable Mountains.’ It 
was very striking to read, looking off at 
the great peaks opposite.”’ 


-_--— 





SEND DELEGATES TO PEACE CONGRESS. 

At the International Peace Congress to 
be held in Boston the first week in Octo- 
ber, all peace and arbitration societies, 
and all religious, educational, philan- 
thropic, industrial, or commercial organi- 
zations in sympathy with the general 
aims of the Congress are invited to send 
delegates. Suffrage Associations, national, 
State and local, will be recognized as ed- 
ucational and philanthropic societies by 
the organizers of the Congress, and are 
cordially invited to send delegates. Each 
delegate, and each individual friend of 
the peace movement who wishes to be- 
come a member of the Congress, will be 
expected to pay a dollar. 

Admission to the meetings will be free 
to every one, but. only those who pay a 
dollar will have votes. All are requested 
to secure cards at the Congress headquar- 
ters early, or, better, by mail in advance, 
from the Congress Committee, Office, 20 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Alabama, | 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss OLIFIA JOHANNSDOTTIR, president 
of the Iceland Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, is seriously ill in Norway, 
where she has been filling an engagement 
as a world’s missionary. 


ELLEN Dovue.ass, of Cape May, N. J., 
has been appointed professor of romance 
languages in the (pniversity of St. Louis, 
to take the place of Professor Bassett, 
who goes to Kansas University. 


Mrs, WINNIFRED HARPER CooLey, the 
daughter of Mrs. Ida H Harper, is about 
to bring out her first book, ‘The New 
Womanhood.” It will be issued by the 
Broadway Publishing Company of New 
York. 


Rev. ANNA H. Suaw will be one of the 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, to be held in Attleboro on (ct. 21. 
It is expected there will also be addresses 
from one or more of the distinguished 
foreigners attending the International 
Peace Uongress, and a brilliant program. 
All County and local Suffrage Leagues 
should elect their delegates without delay. 


Mrs. Joun A. LOGAN, during the sum- 
mer, has given public lectures for the first 
time. Her themes are of special interest: 
‘Civil War Leaders Whom I Knew,” and 
“*Mistresses of the White House Whom I 
Have Known.’’ There is perhaps no other 
woman who has known so many high 
American officials, civil, military, and 
social. For nearly a half a century Mrs. 
Logan has been one of the inner circle at 
Washington, and has been in close touch 
with the administration of national affairs. 


THE HONORABLE EMILY LAWLESS, au- 
thor of the new life of Maria Edgeworth 
in the English Men of Letters Series, is 
herself an Irishwoman, a daughter of 
Baron Cloncurry. She is the author of 
various novels, poems and books relating 
to Ireland. In 1886 she published an his- 
torical sketch entitled **The Story of Ire- 
land,’’ and in 1901 she succumbed to the 
craze for garden literature with ‘‘A Gar- 
den Diary.’’ Her present home is in Sur- 
rey. 


THE CouNTESS CARLISLE, president of 
the British \Voman’s Temperance Associ- 
ation, will be the chief guest of honor at 
the convention of the National W. C. T. U. 
at Philadelphia. The Countess, who is a 
woman of affairs, is well known in Eng- 
land as a leader of the Liberal party. She 
was elected to the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Lady Henry Somerset, who 
became president of the World’s W. C. T. 
U. at the death of Miss Willard. A think- 
er and logician, she commands the closest 
attention of an audience. She is described 
as a combination of geniuality, motherli- 
ness, originality, radical spirit, and great 
executive ability. Her home is at Na- 
worth Castle, Naworth, England. 


Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE has received 
the following letter from the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, in answer to an in- 
guiry about the Armenian massacres: 
‘*The Department has received a despatch 
from Mr. Thomas H. Norton, the U. S. 
Consul at Harput, who is now in the 
Moush district. The Consul says that the 
district of Sassun is now tranquil. The 
survivors of the massacre are in a desti- 
tute condition, but are attempting to re- 
build their burned villages. The Consular 
Corps at Bitlis estimates the number of 
massacred and dead from hunger and ex- 
posure as 3,500, In the Moush district a 
number of villages have been plundered 
and burned, and many persons killed and 
maltreated, and another massacre is 
daily expected by the Armenian popula- 
tion, which is in destitute circumstances. 
About 15,000 have lost everything belong- 
ing to them and are starving, many being 
ill and wounded, Small contributions to- 
ward their relief have been received 
through the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions at Bitlis, but 
much more is needed, the conditions be- 
ing similar to those in Macedonia last 
year.”’ A relief committee is to be or- 
ganized. Meanwhile Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell will take charge of any contri- 
butions that may be sent to this office, 
and will forward them for distribution 
either to the American missionaries or to 
the British Cousul in Moush, as the donors 
may prefer. Help to be effective should 
be prompt, as the autumn cold and snow 
will soon come to make the situation 
worse. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











THE PROPOSAL. 
To be a wife! .... He asks of me 
Life's love, the heart's long loyalty, 
That [ join his life to my own 
And of all men choose him alone 
The father of my child to be 


Beloved—yes! Together we 
Can work, can grow, our trades agree.— 
What! You demand domestic Joan? 
Aud I must toil at your hearthstone 
To be a wife? 


Beloved !—listen—can't you see 
That wifebood is not cookery? 
That mother's love, that woman’s heart 
In kitchen service nétd no part? 
My work is chosen—yet I'm free 
To be a wife. c.P.G 
THE REFUSAL TO MARRY 

Among the many difficulties which con- 
front women in this period of change and 
progress, any honestly chosen and bravely 
held position is worthy of careful atten- 
tion. Some women, fully convinced of 
the need for economic independence, 
trained in specialized labor and loving 
it, and keenly aware of the difficulties 
of married life, both mentionable and un- 
mentionable, have cut the knot by simply 
refusing to marry. 

Is this the wisest way to improve the 
objectionable conditions? If it is, if it is 
the best form of protest, the most power- 
ful and effective method of advancement, 
or if it is even pecessary, it should be up- 
held by every thoughtful woman. 

In discussing the question, let us say a 
word first for those who are by nature 
or by circumstances disinclined to wed. 
Probably there will always be in human- 
ity a certain scant margin of persons of 
this sort; and they are as likely to be 
above as below the average — different, 
not inferior. For such there is no possi- 
ble criticism. They lose much, very 
much, of the ordinary human happitess, 
and escape much of the ordinary human 
pain; but if they are devoted to the social 
service, if they are so superabundantly 
human as not greatly to feel the force of 
sex, they may find joy enough in the full 
freedom of work to counterbalance their 
loss. And in any case, if the work is 
great and the devotion fruitful enough, it 
does not matter what they personally lose, 
if, by so doing, they thereby serve society 
the better. 

This maguvificent sacrifice of the per- 
sonal to the social relation is, happily, 
not often called for. On the contrary, 
our best work usually depends on our 
personal health and comfort; and that 
health and comfort depend more on a 
right marriage than on any other thing 
—after the animal essentials, such as air, 
food, and warmth. 

It would be a pity, a great pity, for any 
of us wrongly to assume that our duty to 
the world requires us to deprive ourselves 
of what, after all, is necessary to that 
duty—a fully developed, normal personal 
life. 

Laying aside, them, the small number 
of consecrated souls who are crippled in 
one way only to be divinely strong in 
others, and the other small number who 
are crippled with no compensation, we 
then confront the normal woman who 
would enjoy love and marriage, who de- 
sires maternity, yet who is so sickened by 
the conditions of low-grade industry sup 
posed to go with these, and even more by 
the ignorant brutality so often found in 
marriage, that she gives up the whole 
thing. , 

Is this to be commended? If the posi- 
tion were clearly defined and honestly put 
before the proposer of marriage; if the 
woman had prepared a4 workiog plan on 
which she would marry, as well as a 
wholesome detestation of the plan on 
which she would not, then it seems not 
only a commendable but a necessary po- 
sition. 

“Will you marry me?’’ says the man. 
‘‘Certainly,’’ replies the woman, ‘‘if you 
recognize my position and meet its needs. 
I must be free to follow my profession as 
you are to follow yours; but with the 
money | earn I will contribute half toward 
our maintenance. We shall not conform 
to the ordinary housekeeping ideals, but 
we shall be helping to make new ones. At 
any rate, we shal! be no worse off than’we 
are now—and we shall have each other.” 

Then, if the man does not love the wo- 
man enough to marry her on her own 
terms, she is under no reproach. He 
stands convicted of wanting a wageless 
housekeeper with marital duties includ- 
ed—a very old functionary, but one no 
longer honored by the woman of to-day. 

If the professions of the two lovers are, 
so to speak, incompatible, if one or the 
other must be given up, that should be 





talked over and decided on grounds of ! 


; economic advantage and personal capac- 
ity. If the man is a useful pbysician, 
having invested years of study and work 
and slowly built up a practice, and the 
woman a stenographer on a salary, she 
could far more easily change her place of 
work than he; and if one or the other 
must really give up working, she would 
be least missed by the world they serve. 

But if, on the contrary, she is a teacher, 
areal teacher by birth, training, and ex- 
perience, and be merely a dry-goods clerk 
—why, be could more easily make the 
change, or evea give up his work if need 
be—hers is the more valuable to society. 
We could spare several clerks better than 
one guod teacher. It is by the service to 
society that work is to be judged—not 
personal profit. Ooe other element en- 
ters into this choice—strong personal spe. 
cialization. If ove of them is so perfectly 
fitted to his or her work as to suffer in- 
tensely in losing it, and be unable to do 
any other well, then the other should 
surrender. The value to society and the 
relative pain to the individual are the 
guides in this decision. At present, in 
most cases, the man’s work is more valu- 
able to society and more dear to himself; 
but there are many exceptions. The wo- 
man doctor or lawyer, or the real teacher, 
cares more for her profession than the 
man who is merely a wage-earner and 
thinks only of what he is paid. 

As to the more intimate questions in- 
volved, these again require a definite po- 
sition on the part of the woman, to which 
the man must accede or withdraw. ‘It is 
true that we cannot tell beforeband—by 
the looks—what sort of a husband a man 
will make. But it takes two to make a 
marriage; and the woman, as the party 
most concerned, must make her own 
terms and make them clearly. 

Are any revolted at the thought of such 
discussion between man and maid? Sure- 
ly what is do able is discussable. Where 
a binding contract for life is proposed, 
not only is it wise and fair to be precise 
in understanding the exact terms, but it 
is criminally negligent not to. When the 
wife protests after marriage, the husband 
has a right to ask why she never men- 
tioned her objections before. ‘I thought 
you understood,”’ says he, ‘that this is 
what I married you for.’ She didn’t. 
She understood something quite otber- 
wise, Both were to blame in not making 
the terms of the contract clear; but she is 
the more to blame, because as the poten- 
tial mother it is not only her right to pro- 
tect herself but her duty to protect her 
children. Our women are not convent- 
bred ingenues, they are not purchased 
harem beauties; they are free to make 
their own contracts, and should make 
them carefully. 

Furthermore, in refusing to do any 
longer the menial service of the world, 
we should not therefore drop the enor- 
mous load forthwith on the overburdened 
shoulders of men. It is right that we 
should stop this everlasting round of do- 
mestic industry, but it is also right that 
we should be ready with some better way 
of doing it. The mother must care for 
her children—the man is right in expect- 
ing it of her; and if she is able to recog- 
nize the failure of the old method, she 
must be ready to do better with the new. 

Simply to refuse marriage does not im- 
prove it. Marriage we must have, but 
on different terms. The normal woman 
should marry, should be a mother, but 
she should also be a human creature. 

Each happy wife and motber who is 
also serving society in special work does 
more to promote human happiness than a 
thousand negations. Cc. P. G. 
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A LIMIT TO NEWSPAPER LICENSE. 





The Court of Appeals in New York has 
reversed the decision of the Appellate Di- 
vision and affirmed that of the Special 
Term, holdiog the V. Y. Sun to be guilty 
of libel against Professor Oscar L. Triggs. 

The Sun must now show that it did not 
publish the libellous articles, which are in 
the files where all may read them; or that 
they are true, which can not be proved; 
or it must pay costs and damages. 

This is a most gratifying decision. The 
freedom of the press is the bulwark of 
liberty—but, being free, the press bas no 
more right to offend against society than 
has any other form of man’s activity. 

‘*The Press’’ is a great social organ; il- 
limitable in power for good, and quite 
open to most evil uses. One of these evil 
uses is that of making this vast engine 
serve personal ends; either in malicious 
injury to individuals, or merely as a 
medium of expression for vicious emotion. 
It is so easy to be funny at another’s ex- 
pense; and so safe, in unsigned editorials; 
and so cheap—not only cheap, but dis- 
tinctly profitable—when one’s fun is sala- 
ble stuff. Whena paper makes a specialty 
of caustic wit, that specialty tends to ex- 
cess; and the writer, being well paid, for- 
gets the common laws of honesty, of de- 
cency, of fair play, and mercilessly makes 
sport of whomsoever he chooses. This 
particular case is more flagrant than 








usual; because there was no evil, no dan- 
ger, public, or private, in the work of the 
man selected for derision. 


Merely because the literary tastes of this: 


newspaper, or some of its staff, were dif- 
ferent from those of the Chicagoan, it 
took pleasure in ridiculing him; not once 
nor twice, but repeatedly, with what seems 
a deliberate malice. What is the meanest 
feature in the attacks is that, as the opin- 
ion of the court sbows, ‘They also ridi- 
cule his private life by charging that he 
was unable to select a name for bis baby 
until after a year of solemn deliberation.”’ 
Now when a man, secure in anonymity, 
sheltered by a great newspaper, uses the 
enormous power of his position to sneer 
at a baby—or to a man’s relation to his 
baby —it dves seem time to do something. 
The only means of redress were those 
taken—suit for libel against the paper. 
And this is just; for, after all, if the 
dominant spirit of the paper had not been 
in accord with those articles they would 
not have been printed. But it would be 
gratifying to one’s sense of justice if the 
particular man who so delighted to revile 
another man, safely, secretly, and, at so 
much a word, could be made to realize 
how his pleasantries are regarded by the 
community. Unfortunately,—and this is 
the most crippling clause in any purpose 
of suitable punishment—the meaner a per- 
son is the more incapable he is of realiz- 
ing it! You would visit upon him a 
thousand-ton vengeance—and he is con- 
scious only of an ounce-and-a-half offence! 
There should be some way of educating 
offenders to see how bad they are, and 
then no punishment would be needed. No 
further punishment, perhaps, we might 
say. Cc. P. G. 





A LIFE-SAVER. 


PATERSON, N. J., AuG. 27.—Sarah Cas- 
lander, the two-year-old daughter of Mrs. 
Peter Caslander of 285 Getty Avenue, tod- 
dled over to a cup of carbolic acid which 
her mother had been using for cleaning 
purposes and drank it. The mother ran 
with the child to St. Joseph’s Hospital, a 
few blocks away. The doctors worked 
over the infant for almost an hour and 
succeeded in saving its life. 


Here is another instance of the sublim- 
ity of the maternal iastinct—the unfailing 
security of a mother’s care—and the suita- 
bility of the home as a place for children. 

Here is a mother, who for some inex- 
plicable reason was apparently engaged as 
a charwoman. The connection between 
the care of children and the cleaning of 
houses is not clear; but seems to be com- 
mon. A home, beiug at present a place 
for much dirty work, and also a place for 
babies to grow up in, of course the house 
must be cleaned. And the mother, being 
by custom the house-servant, must clean 
it. Being busy in this sacred task,she 
leaves a cup of agonizing poison in reach 
of a two-year-old baby. 

Maternal instinct was apparently sub- 
servient to house-cleaning instinct—tem- 
porarily. But what is one to do? The 
house must be cleaned—the mother must 
clean it—the baby must be in the house, 
and therefore, well, accidents will happen. 
If we brought up our babies in iron foun- 
dries or gas works, instead of kitchens 
and laundries, they might be worse off. 

Perhaps—some day—we may make a 
safe place for them. 

CHARLUTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








COUNT TOLSTOY ON THE WAR. 


‘‘BETHINK YOURSELVEs!”’ 
(Translated by V. Tchertkoff and I. F. M ) 





“This is your hour, and the power of darkness.” 
—Luke xxii., 53 


CHAPTER VII. 

The evil from which men of our time 
are suffering is produced by the fact that 
the majority live without that which alone 
affords a rational guidance for human 
activity—without religion; not that relig- 
ion which consists in belief in dogmas, in 
the fulfilment of rites which afford a 
pleasant diversion, consolation, stimulant, 
but that religion which establishes the 
relation of man to the All, to God, and, 
therefore, gives a general higher direction 
to all human activity, and without which 
people stand on the plane of animals and 
even lower than they. This evil, which is 
leading men to inevitable destruction, has 
manifested itself with special power in 
our time, becanse, having lost all rationai 
guidance in life, and having directed all 
efforts to discoveries and inmsprovements 
principally in the sphere of technical 
knowledge, men of our time have devel- 
oped in themselves enormous power over 
the forces of nature; but, not having any 
guidance for the rational adaptation of 
this power, they naturally have used it 
for the satisfaction of their lowest and 
most animal propensities. 

Bereft of religion, men possessing enor- 
mous power over the forces of nature are 





like children to whom powder or explo- | 
sive gas has been given as a plaything. | these dogmas, sacraments, and rites which 
Considering this power which men of our | they support and preach are not only, as 


time possess, and the way they use it, one 
feels that considering the degree of their 
moral development men bave no right, 
not only to the use of railways, steam, 
electricity, telephones, photography, wire- 
less telegraphs, but even to the simple art 
of manufacturing iron and steel, as all 
these improvements and arts they use 
only for the satisfaction of their lusts, for 
amusement, dissipation, and the destruc- 
tion of each other. 

Then, what is to be done? To reject 
all these improvements of life, all this 
power acquired by humanity—to forget 
that which it has learnt? This is impos- 
sible. However perniciously these mental 
acquisitions are used, still they are acqui- 
sitions, and men cannot forget them, To 
alter these combinations of nations which 
have been formed during centuries and to 
establish new ones? To invent such new 
institutions as would hinder the minority 
from deceiving and exploiting the major- 
ity? Todisseminate knowledge? All this 
has been tried, and is being done with 
great fervor. All these imaginary meth- 
ods of improvement represent the chief 
methods of self-oblivion, and of diverting 
one’s attention from the consciousness of 
inevitable perdition. The boundaries of 
States are changed, institutions are al- 
tered, knowledge is disseminated, but 
within other boundaries, with other or- 
ganizations, with increased knowledge, 
men remain the same beasts, ready apy 
minute to tear each other to pieces, or the 
same slaves they have always been, and 
always wil! be, while they continue to be 
guided, not by religious consciousness, 
but by passions, theories, and external 
influences. 

Man has no choice; he must be the 
slave of the most unscrupulous and inso- 
lent amongst slaves, or else the servant of 
God, because for man there is only one 
way of being free—by uniting his will 
with the will of God. People bereft of 
religion, some repudiating religion itself, 
others recognizing as religion those exter- 
nal, monstrous forms which have super- 
seded it, and guided only by their per- 
sonal lusts, fear, human laws, and, above 
all, by mutual hypnotism, cannot cease to 
be animals or slaves, and no external ef- 
forts can extricate them from this state, 
for only religion makes a man free. 

And most of the people of our time are 
deprived of it. 

Cuaprer VIII. 

**But, in order to abolish the evil from 
which we are suffering,’ those will say 
who are preoccupied by various practical 
activities, ‘‘it would be necessary that not 
a few men only, but all men, should be- 
think themselves, and that, having done 
so, they should uniformly understand the 
destination of their lives, in the fulfilment 
of the will of God, and in the service of 
one’s neighbor. 

‘‘Is this possible?’”’ Not only possible, 
do I answer, but it is impossible that this 
should not take place. 

It is impossible for men not to bethink 
themselves—i. e, impossible that each 
man should not put to himself the ques- 
tion as to who he is and wherefore he 
lives, for man, asa rational being, cannot 
live without seeking to know why he 
lives, and he has always put to himself 
this question, and always, according to the 
degree of his development, has answered 
it in his religious teaching. In our time, 
the inner contradiction in which men feel 
themselves elicits this question with spe- 
cial insistence, and demands an answer. 
It is impossible for men of our time to 
answer this question otherwise than by 
recognizing the law of life in love to men, 
and in the service of them, this being for 
our time the only rational answer as to 
the meaning of human life, and this an- 
swer one thousand nine hundred years ago 
has been expressed in the Christian relig- 
ion and is likewise known to the vast ma- 
jority of all mankind. 

This answer in a latent state lives in the 
consciousness of all men of the Christian 
world of our time, but it does not openly 
express itself and serve as guidance for 
our life, only because, on the one hand, 
those who enjoy the greatest authority, 
so-called scientists, being under the coarse 
error that religion is a temporary and out- 
grown step in the development of man- 
kind and that men can live without relig- 
ion, inculcate this error to those of the 
masses who are beginning to be educated; 
and, on the other hand, because those in 
power sometimes consciously, but often 
unconsciously (being under the error that 
the church faith is Christian religion), 
endeavor to support and excite in the peo- 
ple crude superstitions given out as the 
Christian religion. : 

If only these two deceptions were to be 
destroyed, then true religion, already la- 
tent in men of our time, would become 
evident and obligatory. 

On the other hand it is necessary that 
those who consciously or unconsciously 
preach crude superstitions under the guise 
of Christianity should understand that all 





re 
they think, harmless, but are in the high. 
est degree pernicious, concealing from 
men that central religious truth which jy 
expressed in the fulfilment of God's wij), 
in the service of men, and that the rule of 
acting towards others as one would wigh 
others to act towards oneself is not one of 
the prescriptions of the Christian religion, 
but is the whole of practical religion, as 
indeed is stated in the Gospels. 

To bring about that men of our time 
should uniformly place before themselves 
the question of the meaning of life, ang 
uniformly answer it, it is only necessary 
that those who regard themselves as ep. 
lightened should cease to think and to jp. 
culeate to other generations that religion 
is atavism, the survival of a past wilg 
state, and that for the good life of mep 
the spreading of education is sufficient— 
i. e., the spread of the most varied know}. 
edge, which is in some way to bring mep 
to justice and to a moral life. These mep 
should understand instead that for the 
good life of humanity religion is vital, ang 
that this religion already exists and lives 
in the consciousness of the men of our 
time. Men who are intentionally and up. 
intentionally stupefying the people by 
church superstitions should cease to do so, 
and recognize that what is important and 
binding io Christianity is not baptism, 
nor communion, por profession of dog. 
mas, etc., but only love to God and to 
one’s neighbor, and the fulfilling of the 
command ment of acting towards others as 
one wishes others to act towards oneself 
—and that in this lies all the law and the 
prophets. 

If only both pseudo-Christians and men 
of science understood and preached to 
children and to the uneducated these 
simple, clear, and necessary truths as they 
now preach their complicated, confused, 
and unnecessary theories, all men would 
uniformly understand the meaniog of 
their lives and recognize one and the same 
duties as flowing from this meaning. 

CHAPTER IX. 

But *tHow are we to act now, immedi- 
ately, among ourselves in Russia, at this 
moment, when our foes have already at- 
tacked us, are killing our people, and 
threatening us, what should be the ac. 
tion,’’ I shall be asked, ‘of a Russian sol- 
dier, officer, general, Tsar, private indi- 
vidual? Are we, forsooth, to allow our 
enemies to ruin our possessions, to seize 
the productions of our labors, to carry 
away prisoners, or kill our men? What 
are we to do now that this thing has 
begun?”’ 

But before the work of war was con- 
menced, by whomsocever it wascommenced 
—every awakened man must answer— 
before all else the work of my life was 
commenced. And the work of my life 
has nothing in common with recognition 
of the rights of the Chinese, Japanese, or 
Russians to Port Arthur. The work of 
my life consists in fulfilling the will of 
Him who sent me into this life. This 
willis known tome. This will is that I 
should love my neighbor and serve him. 
Then why should I, following temporary, 
casual, irrational, and cruel demands, de- 
viate from the known eternal] and change- 
less law of all my life? If there bea God, 
He will not ask me when I die (which may 
happen at any moment) whether I retained 
Chi nam-po with its timber stores, or Port 
Arthur, oreven that conglomeration which 
is called the Russian Empire, which He 
did not confide to my care; but He will 
ask me what I have done with that life 
which He put at my disposal—did I use 
it for the purpose for which it was pre 
destined, and under the conditions for 
fulfilling which it was entrusted to me? 
Have I fulfilled His law? 

So that to this question as to what is to 
be done now, when war is commenced, 
for me, a man who understands his desti- 
pation, whatever position I may occupy, 
there can be no other answer than this, 
whatever be my circumstances, whether 
the war be commenced or not, whether 
thousands of Russians or Japanese be 
killed, whether not only Port Arthur be 
taken, but St. Petersburg and Moscow—! 
cannot act otherwise than as God demands 
of me, and that therefore I as a man cal 
neither directly nor indirectly, neither by 
directing, nor by helping, nor by inciting 
to it, participate in war; I cannot, I do not 
wish to, and I will not. What will bap- 
pen immediately or soon, from my ceasing 
to do that which is contrary to the will of 
God, I do not and cannot know, but | be 
lieve that from the fulfilment of the will 
of God there can follow nothing but that 
which is good for me and for all men. 

You speak with horror about what 
might happen if we Russians at this m0 
ment ceased to fight, and surrendered 
the Japanese what they desire from us. 

But if it be true that the salvation of 
mankind from brutalization and self-de 
struction lies only in the establishmes' 
amongst men of that true religion which 
demands that we should love our neighbor 
and serve him (with which it is imposs' 
ble to disagree), then every war, eve’ 
hour of war, and my participation in '4 
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only renders more difficult and distant the 
realization of this only possible salvation. 

So that, even if one places one’s self on 
the unstable point of view of defining 
actions according to their presumed con- 
sequences—even then the surrender to 
the Japanese by the Russians of all which 
the former desire of us, besides the un- 
questionable advantage of the cessation of 
ruin and slaughter, would be an approach 
to the only means of the salvation of man- 
kind from destruction—whereas the con- 
tinuance of the war, however it may end, 
will be a postponement of that only means 
of salvation. 

“Yet even if this be so,”’ it is replied, 
“wars can cease only when all men—or 
the majority—will refuse to participate in 
them. But the refusal of one man, 
whether-he be Tsar or soldier, would only, 
unnecessarily, and without the sligh‘test 
profit to any one, ruin his life. If the 
Russian Tsar were now to throw up the 
war he would be sent to a penal battalion 
and perhaps shot. Why, then, without 
the slightest use should one throw one’s 
life which may be profitable to society?’’ 
js the common question of those who do 
not think of the destination of their life 
and therefore do not understand it. 

But this is not what is said and felt by 
any man who understands the destination 
of his life—i. e., by any religious man. 
Such a man is guided in his activity not 
by the presumed consequences of his ac- 
tion, but by the consciousness of the des- 
tination of his life. A factory workman 
goes to his factory, and in it accomplishes 
the work which is allotted him without 
considering what will be the consequences 
of his labor. In the same way a soldier 
acts, carrying out the will of his com- 
manders. So acts a religious man in ful- 
filling the work prescribed to him by God, 
without arguing as to what precisely will 
come of that work. Therefore for a relig- 
jous man there is no question as to whetb- 
er many or few men act as he does, or of 
what may happen to him if he does that 
which he should do. He knows that be- 
sides life and death nothing can happen, 
and that life and death are in the hands 
of God whom he obeys. 

A religious man acts thus and not oth- 
erwise, not because he desires to act thus, 
nor because it is advantageous to himself 
or to other men, but because, believing 
that his life is in the hands of God, he 
cannot act otherwise. 

In this lies the distinction of the activ- 
ity of religious men, and therefore it is 
that the salvation of men from the calam- 
ities which they inflict upon themselves 
can be realized only in that degree in 
which they are guided in their lives, not 
by advantage nor arguments, but by re- 
ligious consciousness. 

(To be Continued.) 


THE “BUTTERMILK HOUSE.” 





Three tenement-houses in the midst of 
the Cherry Hill district of New York are 
the scene of an interesting experiment in 
attempting to regulate perpetually the 
character of the houses and, to some ex- 
tent, of the tenants, says the current 
Charities. The property gained the title 
of the ‘Buttermilk House’’ during the 
twenty-three years that it was the prop- 
erty of Miss Ellen Collins, from the tem- 
perance laws which were in effect. Some 
time ago, when they were sold to three 
Italians, the same rules were made a part 
of the title, and the purchasers agreed 
that the property shall revert to Miss Col- 
lins’s heirs if it ever shelters a saloon, a 
lottery, or a disorderly house. That was 
ten months ago, and there has not beena 
disposition to recede in any particular 
from the letter of the contract. In fact, 
Miss Collins says, the Italians themselves 
have become interested in the experiment 
and may form similar rules for other 
houses which they own. 

Mies Collins was one of the first to erect 
aud manage “improved” tenements in 
New York. There may be some connec- 
tion between this fact and her fondness 
for the old quotation to the effect that to 
teform tenants and tenements you must 
begin with the landlords. Good landlords 
(not meaning herself) and good janitors 
the believes to be the keys to the situa- 
tion. A short history of her experiment 
with some of its results is not uninterest- 
ing. That she has passed it along to 
other hands is due entirely to a physical 
shrinking from the efforts which it has 
imposed upon her advancing years. 

Long before the district dilapidated into 
the unsavory Cherry Hill, it was the 
teighborhood in which her family dwelt. 
As a girl she lived near-by. Twenty-three 
years ago she bought the corner property 
at Water and Roosevelt Streets for $2?,- 
000, renovated it to the very laths, and 
offered it for rent in two, three, and four- 
oom flats. The rates, based on the origi- 
tal purchase price, have not been ad- 
vanced during these years, but the income 
bas averaged five and one-half per cent. 
tet on the investment. Of course, the 
tates grew steadily lower than others in 
the neighborhood as time passed, but the 





families were looked upa bit before they 
were accepted as tenants, and the results 
were encouraging io all ways. Five and 
one-half per cent. on $22,000 satisfied 
Miss Collins, although the sale price, in 
spite of the embarrassing conditions at- 
tached to the deed, was $34,000. 

That the low rents were appreciated 
Miss Collins is firmly convinced. She was 
seldom asked to make changes or repairs, 
but the tenants frequently called her in 
to see new wall paper or other improve- 
ments which they had made themselves. 
They grew to have a feeling of proprietor- 
ship in the place, and took care of it as 
they would have their own homes. When 
a band of election night revellers started 
to tear up her new cellar doors for a bon- 
fire, an Irish woman stood on the doors 
and defied them to touch the house. In 
near-by places the tenants tore the shut- 
ters from their own apartments to add to 
the blaze. 

Low rents were not the only attractions 
at the “Buttermilk House.’’ Miss Collins 
opened a sewing-school for the girls and 
women. The rear ends of two houses 
were sacrificed from the rent.roll to make 
a yard where the children planted flowers 
and the janitor kept grass growing. At 
Christmas time there were presents for all 
the children. The tenants told Miss Col- 
lins that the dance halls next door were 
drawing away the young people. Straight- 
way she leased the adjoining buildings at 
an exorbitant price, and turned out the 
dancers. Around the corner, on South 
Street, a room was rented and opened for 
the longshoremen to lounge in between 
jobs. Miss Collins and her friends in go- 
ing there in the evening without escort 
were not molested. 

The head janitor of the ‘‘Buttermilk 
House,”’ who died some years ago, was a 
personal representative of the owner 
Miss Collins believes that to his efforts 
much of her success was due. He was a 
paperhanger who had been injured so 
that he could not work at bis trade, As- 
sistants did the manual labor while he 
exercised a general supervision over all, 
ran a milk and cream store in the base- 
ment, became a sort of arbitrator for the 
neighborhood, patched up the quarrels of 
the elders, heard the complaints of the 
children and ended their spats with sound 
spankings for the offenders, His mechan- 
ical ingenuity in keeping the houses ship- 
shape, and his common sense in treating 
tLe tenants were among the chief factors 
of success in the management of the place. 
Since his death things have not gone so 
well. Miss Collins believes that there are 
many men of his character and artisan 
training who would make ‘‘model jani- 
tors.”’ 

The janitor’s little creamery was the 
starting of the name ‘‘Buttermilk House.”’ 
Buttermilk was sold there as a beverage, 
for all kinds of liquor were atrictly barred 
from the building. Even the ‘‘growler’’ 
was taken in by stealth, when atall. The 
neighbors called the men and boys of the 
house ‘‘the buttermilk gang”’ in derision. 
Straightway they organized the ‘*Butter- 
milk Club,’’ to which the scoffers were 
drawn to spend their evenings in games 
and other amusements. ‘Buttermilk’’ 
ceased to be a term of reproach on 
Roosevelt Street. 

In all the history of this ‘‘Buttermilk 
House”’ Miss Collins’s hand was seldom 
shown as the visible moving power for 
betterment. Her plan was to give the 
tenants opportunity to better themselves 
—she expressly denies doing anything to 
better their social condition other than 
offering without preamble an opportunity 
through which they might better it them- 
selves if they desired. She believes that 
opportunity is all that is needed. Fair 
rents, clean buildings, some little care of 
the odds and ends, a few good rules for 
the benefit of all—these were her plans. 
That they succeeded well is evidenced by 
the length of time that tenants stayed 
with her, their standing in the neighbor- 
hood, their good-will to her, and their 
self-dependence, In the twenty-two years, 
Miss Collins says, $500 will cover all the 
money that she has given them and all 
she has lost by rents which could not be 
collected. In one rent-roll of $2,400, cov- 
ering a considerable term, the loss was 
just two dollars and a half, 

The men who have bought the house 
are Italians, and their countrymen almost 
exclusively inhabit it. They have agreed, 
with some show of enthusiasm, to follow 
out her plans for the good of their ten- 
ants, and so far, at any rate, they have 
done so. If they do, she says, give their 
immigrant countrymen the best possible 
show for decent living, she will have ac- 
complished more than ever before in her 
work for Cherry Hill. 

Miss Collins repudiates the idea that 
nothing can be done for the Fourth Ward, 
or for this or that district. ‘‘You can do 
anything you set out to in the right way,” 
she says. 











PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


THE MASTER'S VIOLIN. By Myrtle Reed. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1904. Price, $1.50. 


This is a romantic story. The scene is 
laid in East Lancaster, but the locality is 
of minor importance. It describes a state- 
ly, aristocratic old lady, who lived in maid- 
enly seclusion in an old colonial house, 
her pride and delight, and considered her- 
self aristocratic because three generations 
of her ancestors had used and occupied 
the same dwelling. There is a saintly 
old lady with an adopted daughter, a 
widow, with a young son who aspires to 
be ap artist, a German musician whose 
soul is wrapped up in his Cremona violin, 
and his sister, who devotes herself to him. 
Out of these half dozen characters the 
author bas constructed a romance with an 
interest quite independent of outward 
events. After years of misunderstanding 
three loving marriages close the story 
with a glow of happiness. The pain 
which has clouded their lives has served 
only to stir their hearts. The idea which 
this story is intended to elucidate is that 
grief is a necessary preliminary to the 
gift of artistic expression, without which 
no really fine work can be accomplished. 
It is a charming story, beautifully con- 
ceived and admirably expressed. 

H. B. B. 


Up Turovca CuitpHoop. A Book for 
Parents and Teachers. By George Allen 
Hubbell, Ph.D. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1904. Price, 
$1.25. 

This book is a study of Principles of 
Education as Related to Faith and Con- 
duct. It is a characteristic product of 
present social conditions. Fifty years 
ago there were no rules laid down for the 
rearing of children. But of late a wave 
of educational enthusiasm for improved 
instruction in common school studies has 
swept over the country. But moral and 
religious development has been neglected. 
Sunday-school instruction and preaching 
have proved inadequate. Religious teach- 
ers, a8 a rule, pay too little regard to psy- 
chological laws and ignore educational 
treatises and probleme. More and better 
moral teaching is sadly needed. In this 
volume the bearing of sound educational 
ideas on moral and religious training is 
urged, with clear statements, valuable 
suggestions, and a refreshing absence of 
dogmatism. ‘The School of Life,’’ *‘The 
Teacher and his Work,” ‘‘The Learner 
and his Culture,” and ‘The Rounded Life 
of the Graduate”’ are successively consid- 
ered, It is a wise and scholarly work, of 
especial value to parents and teachers. 

H. R. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE STORY OF STORM. 


BY MABEL CLARE CRAFT, 

Whata stormy night that was!—with 
wind in gusts and the rain in splashes! 
We had heard a mournful cry in a deserted 
causeway, and at the door found a woolly 
puppy, rolled up like a hedgehog, very 
wet and shivery. But at last the long 
black curls dried out, the big overgrown 
feet spread sleepily over the hearth rug, 
and the blue eyes closed in a puppy’s glad 
dream. 

The children fed him by hand on minced 
bread and milk, and soon his puppyhood 
waxed into doghood. In the daytime 
they coaxed him into the garden. One 
excursion up and down the stairs tired 
him so that he was glad to sleep for hours, 
and so he was out of mischief. The cat, 
who was taller, towering over the new- 
comer by a head, abused him shamefully, 
and the children had to look sharp to keep 
her claws out of his eyes. For all of this 
the dog repaid her with interest, later on, 
when the tables of size were turned. 

They called him Storm, because he 
came in one; and when he bit holes in the 
stockings and playfully tore the clothes 
from the line, or dug up the roses in his 
hours of ease, looking for a last week’s 
bone at the root, and capped the climax of 
his mischief by chewing up the shawl a 
guest had hung before the fire to dry, his 
mistress thought him well named. 

When the children were at school, he 
rode like a monarch on the seat of a coal 
wagon, barking ferociously at all dogs 
afoot. But however far he was from 
home, he never failed to meet the chil- 
dren at the gate at 3 o’clock. He hada 
regular engagement, and a marvellous 
sense of time. 

As years went by Storm reached the 
limit of his infirmities. He was so crip- 
pled that he could scarcely walk. In his 
sleep he groaned dismally. One day a 
family council was called, and it was de- 
cided that it was cruel to let poor old 
Storm live longer. All the dog powders 
and remedies had been tried. There had 
been all sorts of dog cakes, and finally the 
family doctor had been called in. 

The mistress declared that Storm’s 
groans made her heart ache, but she 
hastened to add that she could not act as 
executioner. The boys made excuses to 
leave the room, and came back coughing 
ostentatiously. The neighbors were ap- 
pealed to, and at last one witha sufficient- 





grown son of a farmer who lived too far 
away to have known Storm at all well. 

He came down one morping armed with 
his father’s double-barreled ducking gun. 
He marched boldly enough to where 
Storm was lying, but, stranger as he was 
to the dog, he could not withstand the 
pathetic, look of appeal that came from 
the soft eyes of the faithful old animal. 
He lowered his gun and valiantly faced 
those few of his friends who had followed 
him to the yard because they knew his 
nerve would fail him in the end. 

It was finally decided that poor old 
Storm should die of prussic acid, This 
was chosen because it was quick and cer- 
tain, and the girl messenger cried all the 
way to the drug store and back. The 
druggist said that a single drop on the 
tongue would be enough—so deadly and 
powerful was the poison. 

Storm was taken into the back yard, 
and we all fancied we could see the re- 
proachful look in his eyes. He was being 
betrayed, and he knew it—we said. 

A gulp, a swallow, and it was all over! 
Storm fell over at the feet of his mistress, 
and the tears were flowing down the faces 
of those who loved him, They wished 
with all their hearts that they had not 
done it, but had let him live out his days 
with all his aches and pains. They left 
him lying there, and walked around the 
house to find the prettiest place in the 
garden in which to lay him. They chose 
a spot where, asa puppy, Storm had loved 
to lie in the dappled shade. In half an 
hour the grave was dug, and they came 
back to bury Storm. 

He was not there! 

Instead of lying stiff and cold, he act- 
ually trotted toward them, briskly wag- 
ging his tail! 

He pranced, he twirled, he pawed them. 
He frisked and leaped as if he were a 
young dog again. 

And his family? They covered him 
with embraces, and all sat down and cried 
over the dog who had miraculously come 
back to life. ‘ 

The neighbors are still trying to explain 
it. Most people think that the druggist 
made a mistake, or that he liked his little 
joke and didn’t give us prussic acid at all. 
But if that is so, why should Storm have 
fallen over like a dead dog, and what be- 
came of his rheumatism? The druggist 
declares that it was prussic acid, and the 
family doctor declares that Storm took 
enough to kill a dozen horses, But cer- 
tain it is that Storm did not know what 
was expected of him.—St. Vicholas. 











WE COME TO YOU (much larger than} we 

are here, of course, and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10c.; 12 for 20¢e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come gg if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy’? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 

Yours in love and service, Six Lirtce Kirs. 








THE Home SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
It you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


ly hard heart was found. This was the ; 620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1904, and continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. May wages Sewall, M.L., A.M, 
rincipal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 
1904. +e ~~ for all colleges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 














54th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
Zist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lincoln Memorial University 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 
Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 











tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-workin —ey 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those,who are waiting for an yoy 5 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnis 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
5600 Fitth Ave., New York City 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarune, Australia. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all eeuensegne. or the publisher will 
@ontinue to send it until payment is made, and 

the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. ° 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office — whether Rirected to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








A POLITICAL REVIVAL NEEDED 


If ever women were needed iu American 
politics it is to-day, and in this Presiden- 
tial election; not in one party alone, but 
in all parties. We need a more generous 
and humane public sentiment, a more 
liberal international policy, a stronger in- 
fusion of public spirit, a new element of 
amenity. Where shall we find these ex- 
cept in the hearts of the wives and mothers 
and daughters of the great republic? We 
need a political revival, and there cannot 
be a revival without the active participa- 
tion of women. 

Last week we printed sorrowful details 
of poverty, sickness, and semi-starvation 
actually existing among the factory oper- 
atives of Fall River. We did so because 
its publication was refused by two of the 
leading daily newspapers of Boston on 
the ground that it would disturb the 
serene public confidence in general pros. 
perity which the party managers desire 
to maintain. They do not want popular 
discontent with existing conditions. They 
dread the introduction of real issues. 

Let women realize that they and their 
families are as deeply interested in polit- 
ical questions as are the meu. Yester- 
day’s despatches from Chicago informed 
us that a mob of strike-sympathizers 
stopped a street car containing two wom- 
en who had been at work in the stock- 
yards, dragged them into the street and 
beat them cruelly. Their lives were saved 
with difficulty by the police, and they 
were carried to a hospital in a frightfully 
mutilated condition. Have not women 
reason to take an interest in the war be- 
tween labor and capital, of which they 
are now helpless victims? Should they 
not demand and help to establish a court 
of compulsory arbitration, that women 
may be allowed to work and earn the 
means of support? When the strikes 
were proposed in Fall River and Chicago, 
ought not the wives of the operatives to 
have been consulted and their votes been 
recorded for or against them? Let every 
woman realize that she isan American citi- 
zen, one of the sovereign people. Let her 
claim her rightful share in the choice of 
principles, measures and men. Theo- 
retically and legally the will of the ma- 
jority controls. Practically and actually 
that will is manipulated and controlled by 
organized gangs of political schemers 
through the complexities of the Australian 
ballot. Let women everywhere petition 
their Legislatures for the right preserva- 
tive of all rights—the right to vote. 

H. B. B. 


——— je 


BOSTON WOMEN’S SCHOOL VOTE. 
The Boston Herald announces with 
large headlines that the registration of 
women to vote for the city school election 
is smaller this year than last. As the 
school election does not take place till De- 
cember, and registration will be open till 
Nov. 23, it is too soon to say yet how 
many women will register this year. But 
it may be interesting to see how the 
women’s vote for the first six years after 
schoo] suffrage was granted compares 

with their vote for the last six years. 
In Boston, in 1879, 934 women voted; in 


1880, 770; in 1881, 640; in 1882, 498; in 
1883, 650; in 1884, 1,026. In 1897, 5,721 
women voted: in 1898, 5,201; in 1899, 


7,090; in 1900, 9,542; in 1901, 11,620; in 
1902, 11,819; in 1903, 15,655. 

It is announced that the Board of Elec- 
tion Commissioners has rigidly revised 
the list of registered women and struck 
off 2,882 names. Every year when they 
do this they strike off some names with- 
out cause. One young lady of my ac- 
qaintance is taken off the list every year 
because her name is the same as her 
mother’s; and every year she has to go up 
and make a fresh application to be regis- 
tered, or lose her vote. Before any deti- 
nite announcement is made as to this 
year’s registration, it will be necessary to 
wait not only till registration closes, but 
till the names wrongfully dropped are 
restored to the roll. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to see that 
the women’s average vote for the last six 
years has been thirteen times as large as it 
was during the first six. This fact is 
commended to the people who say that 
women will not vote after the novelty has 
worn off. & &. B. 








—_--- 


REST ROOM AT PEACE CONGRESS. 


During the International Peace Con- 
gress to be held in Boston, Oct. 3-8, there 





will be a “rest room”’ at Park St. Church, 
giving people frum out of town a com- 
fortable place in which to stay and to 
meet their friends and the foreign guests. 


—————_<-e 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


For the first time in the history of Ken- 
tucky, a colored woman has been admit- 
ted to the bar and licensed to practise 
law. She is Mrs. S. J. S. White of Louis- 
ville. 








DELEGATES TO THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

The following will be among the dele- 
gates to the great International Peace 
Congress to be held in Boston, Oct 3-7: 

ENGLAND, Rt. Rev. John Percival, D.D., 
Bishop of Hereford; Rt. Rev. William 
Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Bishop of Ripon; 
William Randall Cremer, M. P.; Thomas 
Lough, M.P.; James Caldwell, M.P., and 
Miss Caldwell; Sir John Macdonell, Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Law, University 
College, London; Dr. W. Evans Darby, 
secretary of the English Peace Society; J. 
F. Green, secretary of the Cobden Club 
and editor of Concord; Dr. G. B. Clark, 
formerly corsul-general in London of the 
South African Republic; Charles Steven- 
son, secretary of the Manchester Peace 
Society; John Ashworth, of Manchester; 
Rev. James Clark and Miss Clark, Saiford; 
W. A. E. Axon, Esq., of the Manchester 
Guardian; E. D. Morel, Esq., of the Abori- 
gines Protection Society; Nathaniel Brad- 
ley, Esq., Albert Broadbent, Esq., W. P. 
Byles, late M P., and Mrs. Byles, all of 
Manchester; Mrs. Cobden-Sickert, of Lon- 
don, daughter of Richard Cobden; Miss 
Sophia Sturge, of Birmingham, daughter 
of Joseph Sturge; J. G. Alexander, secre- 
tary of the International Law Association; 
Miss Margaret Noble, author of *‘The Web 
of Indian Life;’’ Alderman Thomas Snape, 
president of the Liverpool Peace Society; 
Mr. James K, Slater and Mrs. Slater, of 
Liverpool; Herbert Burrows, of the Social 
Democratic Federation; Peter Curran, 
Esq., representing the General Federation 
of Trades Unions; Russell Scott, Esq., 
Frank S. Ogilvie, Esq., Thomas Barclay, 
Esq., Mrs. Ashton Jonson, G. Gale Thom- 
as, Esq., Adolphe Smith, Esq., all of Lon- 
don; Thomas Wright, Esq., Bedford; 
Simon Harris, Esq., Hull; Rev. Richard 
Westrope, York; D. Llenfer Thomas, Esq., 
Swansea; William E. Bonney, Esq., Bas- 
ingstoke; Rev. Walter Walsh, Dundee, 
Scotland. 

FRANCE, M. Gustave Ilubbard, member 
of the Chamber of Deputies and editor of 
La Justive Internationale; M. Jules Sieg- 
fried, of Havre, member of the Chamber 
of Deputies and president of the Musée 
Social, Paris; M. Siegfried, Jr.; Pastor 
Charles Wagner, of Paris, author of **The 
Simple Life,’’ etc.;: Professor Langlais, of 
the University of Paris; Professor Th. 
Ruyssen, of Aix, president of the Associa- 
tion de la Paix par le Droit; M. J. Prud- 
hommeaux of Nimes and M., Lucien Foyer, 
secretary and vice-president of the same 
society; M. Emile Arnaud, president of 
the International League of Peace; M. 
Eugene Reveillaud, member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; M. Claude Gignoux, of 
Nimes, representing the Copartnership 
Societies of France. 

BELGIUM, M. Houzeau d’Lehaie, Sena- 
tor; M. Henri La Fontaine, Senator, sec- 
retary of the Belgian Arbitration Society, 
and Madame La Fontaine; Dr. Paul Otlet, 
of Brussels. 

GERMANY, Dr. Adolph Richter, of Pfor- 
zheim, president of the German Peace So- 
ciety: Herr Alfred H. Fried, of Berlin, edi- 
tor of the Friedenswarte; Herr Richard 
Feldhaus and Frau Feldbaus; Professor 
Quidde and Frau Selenka, both of Munich; 
Dr. Hoeltzel, of Gotha. 

AvusTRIA, Baroness Bertha von Suttner; 
Countess Potting. 

IraLy, Signor E. T. Moneta, president 
of the lialian Peace Society; Marquis of 
San Giuliano; Signor Copece Minutolo 
Alfred; Signor Copece Minutolo Gerard: 
Signor Giuseppe Cerutti. 

Norway, John Lund, Member of Par- 
liament. 
Monaco, L’Abbe Pichot. 


————— <P e 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 
The September Century is called a 
‘*Round-the-World’’ number. The open- 
ing article is the first illustrated account 
in English of the canonization of Saint 
Seraphim, the Russian popular saint, at 
Sarov last August, in which the Czar and 
Czarina took part. It is entitled ‘‘The 
Russian Lourdes,’ and is by David Bell 
Macgowan, one of two English-speaking 
spectators. The _ illustrations include 
views of the Czar and Czarina in the pro- 
cessions. Other articles are ‘Japan’s 
Highest Volcano,’’ by Herbert G. Pont- 
ing; ‘The Nelicatar of Arctic Alaska,’’ by 
Edward A. MclIlhenny; “Hidden Egypt,” 
recording the first visit by women to the 
Coptic monasteries of Egypt and Nitria, 








by Agnes Smith Lewis; ‘‘The Nail of the 
Universe,’’ an account of the Emperor of 





Java and his court, by Ernst von Hesse- 
Wartegg; ‘‘Antarctic Experiences,”’ by the 
explorer, C. FE. Borchgrevink; and 
**Round-the-World at the World’s Fair,” 
by Walter Williams. South Africa is rep- 
resented by a sketch, ‘‘The Locusts of 
Natal,” by Mark F. Wilcox; Spain by 
Cole’s beautiful engraving of a painting 
by Velasquez, and France by Degas’s 
“Portrait of a Lady,’’ recently bought by 
Mrs. Gardner for her Boston collection. 
The fiction, verse and editorials are in 
keeping with the maia idea of the number. 

St. Nicholas for September ie crammed 
with stories, pictures, verse and informa- 
tion of absorbing interest to young peo- 
ple. TheCentury Co., New York. 

F. M, A. 


THOUGHTS ON THE GRAND ARMY RE- 
UNION. 





Boston has just welcomed the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and with such en- 
thusiasm, so the grateful veterans said, as 
was never known before. The peace prop- 
agandist rejoices in that welcome. Only 
one whose judgment is perverted could 
have gazed without a feeling of gratitude 
and reverence upon that marching throng 
with tattered banners which, with halt- 
ing steps, bravely tried to keep their line 
and hold their whitening heads as high as 
when, two score years ago, they first 
called each other comrades. Twenty-five 
thousand only—yet it took five hours to 
see them pass. Only twenty. five thousand, 
yet the records say the killed and wound- 
ed at Gettysburg alone were over 23,000 
Federals and 31,000 Confederates. How 
many of those who looked and blithely 
cheered, whose memory brought them 
back no nearer Gettysburg than Bunker 
Hill, could conjure up the picture of these 
marching men, if, when night fell, instead 
of strolling beneath myriad colored lights 
to the music of the fountain in the Gar- 
dens, these very men, each one, lay stark 
and stiff in bloody heaps or groaning 
helpless in the muck and mire beside the 
open ditches, where men were throwing 
the mangled bodies of friends with whom 
they slept last night? Who can conceive 
the total of agony if to each one of those 
marching thousands a splintered shell or 
bullet had come tearing its way through 
the sensitive, throbbing mechanism of the 
human frame? It is because no new ig- 
norant generation can ever realize this, 
that war stillexists. ‘‘I talked with many 
of my old comrades,”’ said one of General 
Thomas's men to me, ‘‘when the Spanish 
war was imminent and not one of them 
wanted war. Only the young, who had 
never seen a battle, who knew the soldier 
only as he marches on parade, were eager 
for a figbt.”’ 

A Boston clergyman, chaplain of a 
G. A. R. regiment, on the Sunday previ- 
ous, preached a sermon called forth by 
the protest of a lady who wrote: ‘I am 
surprised that you, a minister of the gos- 
pel, should belong to a military organiza- 
tion, and give your aid and encourage- 
ment to keeping alive the memories of 
war and bloodshed. How do you recon- 
cile your position with that of the Prince 
of Peace, who said: ‘They who take the 
sword shall perish by the sword’? I en- 
close some extracts and speeches for your 
perusal. The sentiments of these authors, 
it seems to me, ought to be yours,”’ 

The newspaper records that the preach- 
er took up the challenge extended by the 
letter and the extracts, the latter of which 
included arguments by Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, epigrams by Victor Hugo, and po- 
etry by Longfellow, whose forecast of a 
time when “the warrior’s name would be 
abhorred,’”’ called forth the preacher’s 
vigorous protest, 

‘Shall we say this,’’ asked he, ‘‘of the 
thousands of veteraus who are to be with 
us during the coming week? We feel that 
this wholesale denunciation of the soldier 
is not just. Hundreds of thousands of 
people cannot be laboring under any such 
terrible delusion. Don’t we have wars 
because we feel that there is something 
better, nobler, than the mere accumula- 
tion of money, of property—something 
more worth saving than life itself, and 
that something justice, honor, right?” 

A few words of comment seem needed 
both as to the critic and the preacher crit- 
icised. The practical promoter of any 
reform bas often cause to regret that his 
coadjutors are sometimes unwittingly real 
hindrances of the reform. The peace 
propaganda, like others, has not escaped 
contumely and derision because some of 
its advocates had more zeal than discre- 
tion. Noone can be the keeper of an- 
other’s conscience; denunciation altogeth- 
er seldom converts. Moreover, I wish to 
say for myself, since my own name has 
been thus publicly used, that I see very 
clearly how it is possible for a follower of 
Christ to be a chaplain in the G. A. R. 
There are more fundamental words even 
than peace, and one of these is justice. If 
war at any past period in history could 
alone have achieved justice, it is probable 
that it would not have been condemned 








even by Christ, though the often mis- 
used episode of his driving out the money- 
changers gives no evidence one way or 


the other. The slaves might all have 
been bought and set free for but a fraction 
of what the awful four years struggle cost. 
But the majority of the soldier boys, bare- 
ly eighteen, who obeyed the call to arms 
to keep our country one and undivided 
were not responsible for the situation in 
which they found our nation. They could 
not buy the slaves. Thetime has passed, 
and whether the judgment of a century 
hence willbe that more good would have 
been gained if secession had succeeded 
and bad made two nations and then, in 
consequence, four or eight or forty-five, 
whenever any state chose to break the 
Union, we will not bere discuss. But 
this a peace propagandist may believe— 
the boys of '61 went to battle against 
their brethren with a far nobler purpose 
than most soldiers ever had before or since 
in auy land. To preach the gospel to 
these veterans aod bury them reverently 
when they fall is worthy a Christian advo- 
cate of peace. 

There are two painful thoughts about 
all the celebrations. One is that to 
the new generation war means so little, 
and only the glamour and glory, the badges 
and the music make longimpression. And 
the other is the muddled thought and 
sophistry that becloud men’s memory and 
vision, which confound the ideals and pur- 
poses of the nation at its best with the 
nation at its worst, and teach our boys 
that it was the ‘‘same patriotism’ which 
led our hosts against red-coats and grey- 
coats and Mexicans and Malays. The in- 
dividual soldier may be as brave and in- 
nocent in a war of conquest and aggres- 
sion as he who fights for liberty or union, 
but it is disastrous for a people after a 
moral downfall to deceive the rising gen- 
eration with flattering fiction about it. 

Poets as well as prophets should be 
quoted, not piecemeal, but “in connec- 
tion.”’ Would that every schoolboy in 
tbe land could know by heart Longfel- 
low’s poem of ‘The Arsenal at. Spring- 
field!’ 


“The Warrior's name would be a 
name abborred’’ comes after the noble 
stanza: 

‘‘Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camp 

and courts 

Given to redeem the human mind from 

shore wees no need of arsenals and 

furts.”’ 

Never did ancient Hebrew utter a truer 
prophecy. But it is prophecy, and does 
not apply indiscriminately to the age be- 
fore the printing-press, or steamboat, or 
arbitration court. Once, war was bound 
to come, for no substitute for it bad been 
provided, though nine-tenths of all wars 
have been needless, wicked, and the re- 
sult of childish folly. More and more is 
war becoming intolerable. The gratitude 
that we give to men who fought to save 
the Union will probably never be deserved 
again by any other American soldiers, 
though they may fight with the same 
valor. With the Hague Court already 
established, with an International Advi- 
sory Congress to codify international law 
to be established in the near future, with 
a vew general arbitration treaty being 
signed between two or more nations every 
month, with the frightful multiplication 
of war expenditure and the complexity of 
commercial interests, justifiable war be- 
tween Christian nations is already at an 
end, Next winter, Congress is to be me- 
morialized by the Interparliamentary 
Union, now meeting at St. Louis, to call 
an international conference to consider 
proportionate disarmament. It is high 
time for all who pray for justice to be as 
strenuous in promoting these definite, 
practical measures towards it as they have 
been in honoring the survivors of the 
great tragedy of the nation’s past. We do 
well to cheer the veterans, but let us no 
less heartily welcome the men and women 
who shall gather in Boston the first week 
in October to the Peace Congress to pro- 
mote a campaign of education on rational, 
practical work for peace. Such men as 
Secretary Hay, Andrew D. White, Oscar 
S. Straus, Sir Juhn Macdonnell, and a 
score of members of European Parlia- 
ments, who are coming, are not vision- 
aries; they are practical men; they are 
statesmen. They are men who know 
what the commanding cause of the future 
is. The words that they shall speak we 
shall do well to heed. 

Lucta AMES MEAD. 
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AS TO CLASSES. 
DENVER, CoLo., SErt. 10, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : . 

Mrs. John A. Logan is being quite nu- 
merously quoted as follows: 

Servants should not be encouraged in 
extravagance. Far too many ladies spoil 
their female servants by giving them 
finery that is not appropriate for them 
to have, and that only serves to make 
them dissatisfied with the plainer things 
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that are more appropriate for them. y 
wealthy persons have poor friends t 
whom they could give things of this kind. 
aud thereby help those in their own Class 
to make a goud appearance. 

This is the expression of a woman who 
gets $5,000 a year pension from the people 
of this country. Several other women, 
not by any means poor, who have ten. 
dered the country no special service, are 
receiving similar gratuities, while some 
women who have given conspicuous and 
valuable aid are denied any helpful recog. 
nition. 

“Ladies” and ‘female servants’ are 
contrasted; likewise ‘wealthy people” 
and “poor friends,’”’ and “those of their 
own class."’ These words make one won- 
der whither we are drifting. Not long 
before President McKinley's death, he 
made @ speech in which he said: ‘Thank 
God, there are no classes in this country!" 
He should have had Mrs. Logan at his 
elbow to tell him better, It might make 
some ‘‘male’’ servant ‘dissatisfied,’ yoy 
know. ’ 

Perhaps Mrs. Logan did not say the 
things with which she is charged. Let ys 
hope that she did not. They might be 
read by some poor woman whose husband 
and sons have been devoured by the mon. 
ster, War; some woman who toils early 
and late that those in Mrs. sogan’s 
‘class’? may wear purple and fine linen, 
This poor woman, with a meagre pension 
or none, knowing that Mrs. Logav, who 
bas given up no more than she, perhaps 
not as much, is placed beyond reach of 
want—this woman might become ‘‘<lissat. 
isfied’’ and bitter, and might wonder of 
what stuff justice is made. By all means 
let us do nothing to make the servant 
class ‘‘dissatisfied.”’ 

When | was a factory girl in Meriden, 
Conn., nearly forty years ago, a wealthy 
woman of that city made herself a laugh. 
ing-stock by expressing the wish that 
“shop girls should be obliged to wear 
aprons to distinguish them from the 
ladies.’’ She said, they ‘‘dressed so well 
that she feared they might be mistaken 
for ladies.”’ 

Should Mrs. Logan be taken seriously? 

CELIA B, WHITEHEAD, 
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PROFESSION AND HOME LIFE INCOM- 
PATIBLE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have read with much interest the com- 
ments of Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
in your paper of Aug. 20, upon my recent 
article in the Independent. The criticism 
of a thoughtful woman, who has done 
more, I believe, toward the solution of the 
difficulties involved in the problem of 
marriage for educated and ambitious 
women than any other one person who 
has attempted it, is a refreshing change 
from the rhetorical flights of frightened 
defenders of “the purity of the home” 
and “the womanly woman,”’ who, having 
studiously avoided looking at the real 
points in my objection to marriage, natu- 
rally failed to answer them. To such 
critics it would be a waste of time to re- 
ply, but the comments of Mrs, Gilman are 
worthy of more consideration. 

Let me say, by way of preface, that I 
write as a thorough sympathizer with her 
views in general, both upon the ideal wo- 
manhood and the practical possibility of 
its attainment—in time. If I could be- 
lieve that Mrs. Gilman had solid grounds 
for her assumption that the conditions in 
which she and I alike believe, already ex- 
ist, I should not offer one word of dissent 
from her assertions. But I venture some- 
thing in justification of my recent utter- 
ances for the reason that she seems to as- 
sume as already accomplished a good 
many things that my own observation 
(which includes widely separated sections 
of the United States and classes of society 
which are both distinct and represepta- 
tive) forbids me to regard as more than 
something to be hoped and striven for. | 
do not find that the time has passed when 
a choice is necessary between marriage 
and a profession. I hope and believe that 
we are coming to that time, and it would 
be pleasant to indulge the dream that I 
should live to see it before my marriage 
able days are fled. But I cannot believé 
it can be justly asserted that to-day the 
difficulty is no difficulty at all. Until 
housekeeping is brought a thousand-fold 
nearer to the science that I agree with 
Mrs, Gilman it ought to be, no one cao 
accurately say that there is no reasonable 
connection between love and marriage and 
this “‘plain matter of industry.” Aod 
this, not because there are not in almost 
every community individual women (and 


‘ll am one of them) and, less frequently, 


men, who would be glad to do away with 
this connection in their own case, but be 
cause one married couple cannot force its 
ideal of living upon all the rest of its 8% 
cial circle. And even supposing the ideal 
condition of a group of families willing ©° 
to codperate as to relieve the professio=” 
ally inclined women of domestic duties, 
there are still to be disposed of the practi 
cal obstacles which, except in cities with 
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—— 
their many mechanical conveniences and 


compact building, are in no respect 
wgasy."’ Consider how few comparatively 
of our colleges and universities are located 
jn large cities, and it will be seen how 
large @ proportion of married women pro- 
fessors and professors’ wives haverto face 
the conditions, not of urban, but of rural 
housekeeping. The only solution there, 
as yet, is the servant, and with the best of 
them and with the most up-to-date of mis- 
tresses, it is well-nigh impossible to se- 
cure the proper care of either house or 
children save by the expenditure of a 
jarge amount of time on the part of the 
wife and mother. Personally, I have 
known but four married women who were 
successfully carrying on regular profes- 
sions, although many manage in a more 
or less desultory fashion to do a con- 
siderable amount of reading and study 
along various lines, Of the four, two are 
college professors, and are conducting 
their class-rooms and their homes equally 
well; but they have no children. A chird 
isa physician in middle life, who did not 
begin her medica] studies until after the 
pirth of her children. The fourth has 
three young children, to whom she is one 
of the best mothers I have ever known, 
and she is beyond question pursuing her 
professional duties with a success quite 
equal to her husband’s; but—her lady 
friends do say unpleasant things of her 
housekeeping. I myself have seen times 
when I could have wished that her home’s 
appearance had been a little less sugges- 
tive of the recent passage of a summer cy- 
clone. For I personally have not the abil- 
ity to !ose myself in the delights of the 
mind in the presence of an unmade bed. 
| really admire the type of woman who 
can so concentrate her attention upon the 
large thing which she makes her life’s 
business, that she wastes no time upon 
the things which in no way pertain to it; 
but I must admit that my college training 
has pot taught me, when no one else is at 
band to put my room in order and sew on 
my loose buttons, to refrain from doing it 
myseli—and so are lost many precious 
hours in which I meant to study. If this 
is true of me in my bachelor estate, what 
should I be as a matron? That this may 
bea form of ‘‘weakness’’ I do not deny, 
but it will be hard for others truthfully to 
deny that it isa weakness shared by the 
majority of college-bred and also intelli- 
gent women. 

Besides the happy freedom from it en- 
joyed by my above-mentioned friend, she 
possesses another advantage which sim- 
plifies greatly her life-problem. Her hus- 
band’s profession is the same as her own. 
There has never had to be the question of 
one giving up something for the sake of 
the other’s work, since together they can 
do more than either one could alone. But 
how often does this millennial matrimo- 
nial combination occur? I believe there 
isan increasing number of men who, so 
far from objecting to,a professional career 
for their wives, would welcome it, if they 
could see any practicable way of combin- 
ing it with a decent home life; but the 
difficulties attendant upon it when the 
wife’s profession necessarily takes her out 
of her home for weeks and even months 
ata time, have been well set forth in the 
last of the Independent’s series of articles 
upon this subject, ‘‘The Confessions of 
an Ambitious Career.’’ This man and 
woman seem honestly to have wished the 
success of their experiment, and yet it has 
ended in a compromise (?) where the sac- 
rifice was all on the woman’s side. It 
does not seem to me a right solution. I 
can see no reason save the accumulated 
prejudice of centuries why she and not he 
should have given up her professional life, 
yet do not know that I have any work- 
able substitute for their decision to offer. 
In my own case and in that of “the last 
man I was engaged to”’ (whom I mention 
again with profound apologies to those of 
my critics to whom my having been en- 
gaged at all is an offence), while he pro- 
fessed a willingness to give me every pos- 
sible advantage in the way of continuing 
my studies (so far as there might be any 
time left over from the social duties which 
he especially desired me to perform as 
mistress of his home), yet he could not 
see how the definite continuance of my 
Profession was ‘‘practicable’’ in connec- 
tion with his business interests. It was 
hot. For the locations of his work and 
mine were separated by the expanse of 
almost a continent. 

Supposing that I elected to marry a man 
in my own profession, but not in the same 
institution. If our specialty chanced to 
be the same, as would be by no means un- 
likely, the matter would be still more 
Complicated. Should he remove to my 
institution, or I to his, or, if either of us 
Would consent to the subordinate place of 
“assistant”? to the other, are collegiate 
boards of trustees ordinarily so soft-heart- 
td as to make new places on their facul- 
‘ies to gratify the desire of every pair of 
professional lovers? 

Under present conditions there are, as 
4 matter of fact, just two classes of ‘‘ca- 
teers’? open to women in which marriage 





presents no necessary sacrifice: those of 
the music-teacher or composer (not public 
performer) and the writer. This probably 
explains the preponderance of assertion 
on the part of literary women that wom- 
en like me are either ‘“‘selfish”* or ‘‘weak.”’ 
The “*womanly”’ writer, because she can 
have home and children on the old-time 
plan and still gratify an ambition no less 
strong and no less self-centered than my 
own, can easily pour out virtuous reproof 
upon the woman struggling with a situa- 
tion which she has never had to face. The 
‘“‘advanced”’ thinker, who has scientifical- 
ly arranged her literary and domestic ob- 
ligations to run without friction, is not 
much more just when she declares that to 
do that in all professions is “‘easy.’’ The 
woman physician or lawyer may, although 
with less ease than the literary woman, 
still achieve it; but the woman preacber 
and woman teacher must work where 
there are positions for them. And since 
more women are engaged in teaching than 
in any other one profession, their prob- 
lem cannot be set aside as belonging to a 
small and easily negligible class. Further, 
the college professor has a peculiarly difti- 
cult part of it to solve, because of the 
comparatively small number of college 
positions open to women. Even if she 
would take a primary grade of the public 
schoo! in the city where her husband’s 
business or professional interests centre, 
and if it should be in a State where mar- 
ried women are not debarred by law from 
public school work, she would probably 
be a failure from lack of training for that 
particvlar branch of teaching. 

These, then, are some of the difficulties 
which confront women like me even when 
married to the best and most liberal-mind- 
ed of men. Is it true that the educated 
Woman can be always sure of wedding 
such a man, or that, failing of that, her 
education is a certain defense against the 
“sanctified brutality’’ of that other sort 
of men who coutrol all their appetites 
but one—and quote scripture in defense 
of its indulgence? In this, of course, | 
can only judge by whatI see. What I see 
leads me to this conclusion: that the ma- 
jority of otherwise good and decent men, 
men of education and thoughtfulness, too, 
are upon this one point still so in bondage 
to an ancient—and abominable—popular 
superstition that they do not in all their 
lives give to it one moment of honest and 
unselfish consideration. And, so far as I 
can discover, none of these gentlemen dis- 
plays io his outward walk and conversa 
tion any marks by which a bachelor maid 
may be warned to keep him forever in a 
Platonic relation. After marriage, there 
seem to be several ways of keeping a wife 
‘in her proper splere’’ besides knocking 
her down, nor are these devices by any 
means unknown to gentlemen whose 
culture justifies them in aspiring to the 
hands of college women. 

In regard to my utterances upon this 
subject, it is gratifying to observe that 
Mrs. Gilman, almost alone of my critics, 
has seen the point so conspicuously over- 
looked by Marion Harland, that it is not 
the existence of children against which I 
wished to protest in citing the case of my 
friend and many other women whose life 
is ‘‘hell.’’ But, while understanding me 
here, Mrs. Gilman appears to misappre- 
hend my general attitude toward mother- 
hood. I said nothing which could be justly 
construed as an attack upon the mother- 
hood which ought to be. It is the moth- 
erhood which so generally is, tbat fills me 
with horror. I wish also to say, in ital- 
ics, that it is not the physical suffering of 
maternity which I most fear. This feature 
has seemed to me in a certain sense 80 
small in comparison with the moral degra- 
dation involved in mankiod’s abuse of one 
of nature's functions, that I did not realize 
the necessity of setting down!in black and 
white something which I imagined that 
the public would take for granted. Only 
when criticisms began to be showered 
upon me did I suspect that I had given 
the world a right to confuse.a contempt- 
ible cowardice and shrinking*}from pain 
with what I believe to be a‘legitimate and 
righteous indignation at the mental de- 
basement growing out of the wanton and 
repeated infliction of it. That much of 
this pain and danger might even now be 
done away with if women prepared for 
motherhood with half the common sense 
which they display in many other pur- 
suits, I know, but I nevertheless think 
that it is not alone in the matter of making 
maternity easy that public sentiment still 
stands in need of a deal ofgeducation. 

Finally, I must say in defense of one of 
the closing sentences injmy article that, 
granting that the choice between mother- 
hood and a career should never be neces- 
sary, I believe that it may, now and al- 
ways, be often expedient. That we have 
“gifts differing’? may jbefas true in this 
matter as in our religious activities, and, 
just as we urge that the; diseased and 
weak-minded woman has no right to bear 
children, so the one mentallygand physi- 
cally strong may, through peculiar quali- 
ties of mind or exigencies of, her profes- 
sional work, do more for the race in other 





ways than by training children of her 
own. My contention is that such a wo- 
man should not on this account be de- 
prived of the pleasure and benefit of com- 
pavionship with a husband whom she 
loves, nor her service underestimated as 
“selfish’’ or “feeble.” A woman of this 
sort will not shirk what she becomes con- 
vinced is her duty, and she ought to be 
assured that she may marry witb full 
freedom to order her life as her conscience 
and judgment dictate. 

Mrs. Gilman’s ideals and mine are, I 
believe, substantially the same. I hope 
that I may soon see more reason for her 
claim that they are already realized. 
Meanwhile, will she not admit that such 
women as I, although possibly wrong in 
some details, may be contributing some- 
what to the condition we both desire by 
refusing to enter into marriage until we 
have some reasonable assurance of its be- 
ing what we believe it should be? At 
least, our refusal gives our lovers and the 
public something to think about! 

“THE BACHELOR MAID.” 





IN MEMORIAM. 


GEORGE CLAUDE LORIMER, 

In the sudden and unexpected decease 
of Rev. Dr. Lorimer at Aix-les-Bains, in 
France, woman suffrage has lost a loyal 
friend and powerful ally. Every good 
cause, religious, charitable and reforma- 
tory, is deprived of a brave and active 
helper. Wherever his lot has been cast—in 
Chicago, Boston, or New York,—this great 
preacher of righteousness made his mark. 
The Massachusetts suffragists ever found 
in him a friend and ready helper. An in- 
teresting incident connected with his su- 
pervision of Tremont Temple is a case in 
point. Asa means of raising funds for 
suffrage work, some bright young friends 
in Cambridge and Arlington arranged a 
lively little drama to be performed in con- 
nection with a suffrage fair that was being 
held in one of the halls. But at the last 
moment word came that Dr. Lorimer had 
a standing rule forbidding the use of any 
part of the building for theatrical per- 
formances. The performers were in de- 
spair. Dr. Lorimer was inexorable. But 
one of the lady managers and myself 
rushed out to Dr. Lorimer’s home in 
Cambridge, and represented the entirely 
unobjectionab!e nature of the perform- 
ance, ‘‘Well,’’ said the Dr., “if it is un- 
derstood that this is not theatrical, but 
conveys a moral lesson, let it take place. 
But call it ‘An Interlude of Domestic In- 
felicity.’’’ So, as ‘‘An Interlude of Domes- 
tic Infelicity,’’ the bright little drama came 
off successfully. 

Born in Scotland, and in early life an 
actor, Dr. Lorimer dreaded the demoral- 
izing influences of the stage. One of his 
brothers under the name of Selwyn was a 
theatrical manager; another half-brother 
was named Joseph. He himself bad early 
assumed the name of Lorimer. His ac- 
tual family name was McNamara. 

When women claim a right to retain 
their maiden name after marriage, let this 
and similar cases be remembered where 
men eminent in affairs have gone through 
life unchallenged under an assumed name, 

His friend, P. S. Henson, D.D., ina 
heart-felt tribute, says: 

‘‘No wonder that such a man should 
have profoundly impressed his personal- 
ality upon Boston, giving as he did to this 
great city more than twenty of the best 
years of bis life. His was not the tran- 
scendental type of piety that concerns it- 
self chiefly or exclusively with things be- 
yond the stars, but, while drawing his mo- 
tives from the other world, he addressed 
himself with the utmost stretch of conse- 
crated powers to the betterment of this 
world, and hence he was always foremost 
in every movement that tended to the 
amelioration of human conditions. And 
when ‘causes of great pith and moment’ 
hung in tremulous suspense awaiting 
perilous decision, his voice rang out even 
more like a trumpet, and a trumpet that 
gave no uncertain sound. He had convic- 
tions and the courage of them, and hence 
naturally enough he had always a loyal 
host of enthusiastic followers. He was a 
born leader of men, and never was his 
masterful leadership more manifest than 
in his Tremont Temple pastorate, where, 
time and again, when fiery trials came and 
disaster upon disaster drove many of ‘the 
faithful’ to despondency and almost to 
despair, his inspiring presence was to his 
people like the plumed knight at the bat- 
tle of Ivry, when he cried: 


‘*Press where you see my white plume wave 
Amid the ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme to-day 
The helmet of Navarre. 
And it is recorded that 


“In they burst and on they rushed, 
While like a guiding star 
Awid the thickest carnage blazed 
The helmet of Navarre. 


**Even thus was it in the Tremont Tem- 
ple in the days that tried men’s souls, and 
when Lorimer was in the lead. 

‘‘As a pastor he was incomparable. He 
was accustomed to obey the apostle’s in- 
junction in rendering ‘honor to whom 





honor,’ and yet he was like the Lord him- 
self in this regard, that he was no ‘re- 
specter of persons,’ and the poorest mem- 
ber of his flock was treated with as dis- 
tinguished consideration as the wealthi- 
est. If there was any discrimination at 
all it was in favor of the dweller in the 
bumble home, as having greater need of 
sympathetic pastoral ministration. And 
itis in just such homes that I have found 
the most fragrant memories of him. 

‘He had about bima subtle magnetism, 
a@ gracious winsomeness that bound his 
people to him witb all the devotion of 
hero- worship. No wonder that they 
found it next to impossible to part with 
him, and that they struggled almost fran- 
tically to secure his recall. But now bis 
work is done—well done—and he has 
gone in God’s time to his rest and reward. 
His record is on high, but he bas left 
magnificent memorials here below, and his 
memory will be long enshrined in thou- 
sands of loyal and loving hearts.”’ A 

Rev. Edward A. Horton calls special 
attention to Dr. Lorimer’s beautiful do- 
mestic relations. He says: 

Ithink I may with propriety mention 
Mrs. Lorimer’s invaluable helpfulness to 
her husband through all their married 
life. Her judgment and common sense 
went far to give strength to his action and 
value to his words. Probably no minister 
and bis wife had happier days on summer 
vacations, in Europe or at home, than Dr. 
aud Mrs. Lorimer. They saw things with 
the same quick interpretation, whether of 


humor or earnestness. H. B, B. 
ie 


JAMES W, CLARKE. 

We note with sincere regret the death 
of James W. Clarke, a brilliant journalist 
formerly well known and highly valued 
in Boston, where he was connected suc- 
cessively with the 7yaveler and the Globe. 
Removing to New York City, he later be- 
came an editorial writer on the New York 
World. Mr. Clarke was a man of genial 
personality and generous impulses. He 
was the best off-hand reporter I ever knew, 
being able in a condensed form to give the 
spirit and substance of a meeting or de- 
bate. His family life was affectionate and 
pure. Having a number of bright young 
daughters, he used to say that he hoped 
to receive their initial votes on some fu- 
ture occasion. He was a loyal and out- 
spoken friend of woman suffrage, which 
he often advocated in his editorials. An 
Englishman by birth, he had an English- 
man’s fearless independence of thought 
and expression, combined with broad pop- 
ular sympathies and democratic convic- 
tions. 

Funeral services were conducted on the 
13th inst. at the residence of his daughter, 
Mrs. E. H. White, in Dorchester. Rev. E. 
E. Hale officiated, and there were many 
friends present. Floral tributes were re- 
ceived from Mr. Clarke’s associates on 
the New York World. The interment was 
in the family lot at Mt. Hope Cemetery. 

H. R. B. 








FALL TRIP TO ST. LOUIS. 

This is the time of the year when trav- 
eling is a delight, and the journey to St. 
Louis is one of the best trips imaginable. 
The great Exposition is a vast storehouse 
of useful and instructive information, and 
the completeness of the details in every 
branch is astonishing. There are exhibits 
from every land and region, and no matter 
which branch or building you may visit, 
you will find amazing things. The route 
to St. Louis which leads over the New 
Jersey Central is one of the best, inas- 
much as there is an opportunity for stop- 
over at Baltimore and Washington, and 
also the privilege of visiting the famous 
battle-fields of Virginia. There are also 
circuitous routes which the New Jersey 
Central can offer, all of wuich have many 
attractive features, and if you are inter- 
ested, drop a line to C. M. Burt, G. P. A., 
New Jersey Central, New York City, for 
information. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


ear. Three copies, S7ese. $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro. 
motion of the principles which it advocates- 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Ie Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone 445 4 Tremont. 


World’s Fair Visitors 


May engage pleasant, airy rooms 
in private family, desirable resi- 
dence portion of St. Louis; gas, 
bath, etc. Breakfast served if de- 
sired. Through car at end of 
block for Main Entrance to Fair 
Grounds; time only 10 minutes. 
Reasonable terms. For particu- 
lars, address 
INA LIGHT TAYLOR, 
(Former Secretary Lowa E. 8. A.) 
Care 1406 Mo. Trust Building, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 























STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, Bostos 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HaRRI0T T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


14 Beacon 8t. 


er 


E are ready to show our new Fashions 


in Ladies’ Gloves, 


and Belts. : , 


Miss M. F. FISK, 





Veils, Neckwear 


144 Tremont St. 
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BY MARY A. LATHBURY. 


Low is the lintel of our dear Lord’s door, 
And who would enter in 
Must the new life begin 

With little children, and the crouching poor: 


With mourners and with meek and lowly 
souls ; 
With those who long for good 
As prisoners pine for food, 
Or kneel in dreams where living water rolls. 


Beneath those gates—too low for human 
pride— 
The blessed come and go, 
Each bearing seed to sow 
In God's great gardens, or his meadows wide. 


With gentle Mercy, Peace and Purity, 
They find their glad employ 
Sowing the seed of joy, 
Nor know its name, or what the fruit shall be. 


Sometimes the memory of a long-past day, 
When they had suffered shame 
And death for Christ’s dear name, 
Sweeps o’er them like a cloud above their 
way; 


But on a golden morn there falls a Voice: 
“Come, O ye Blessed, come! 
It is the harvest homs, 
And all the fields are white with Joy. 


Fr 


joice! 


Re- 
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FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


She journeyed north, she journeyed south, 
The whole bright land she wandered over, 

And climbed the mountains white with snow, 

And sought the plains where palm trees grow, 
But—never found the four-leaved clover. 


Then to the seas she spread her sail, 

Fled round the world a white-winged rover: 
Her small foot pressed the Grecian grass, 
She saw Egyptian temples pass, 

But—never found the four-leaved clover. 


The costliest gems shone on her brow; 
The ancient Belgian spinners wove her 

A robe of lace a queen might wear: 

Her eyes found all most rich, most fair, 

But—never found the four-leaved clover. 


The throng did flock to see her pass, 
To hear her speak, and all men strove her 
Smile to win; she had the whole 
Of each one’s life, and heart and soul, 
But—never found the four-leaved clover. 


A sudden whirlwind came at last, 
A little tempest rose and drove her 
Homeward, bereft, alone, and poor, 
The fair friends fled, the journeyings o'er 
That never found the four-leaved clover! 


**Alas!’’ she sighed, ‘‘all hope is gone; 
I've searched the wide world through, 
moreover 
My eyes are worn with toil: they see 
But this small strip of grass’’—There free 
And strong it grew—the four-leaved clover! 





SLUMBER SONG. 


BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 





White sheep, woolly sheep, 
Drowsily they go, 
Winding through the pasture deep, 
Bleating soft and low, 
Ba-baa, 
Baa, baa, baa! 
Count them as they plod: 
Great and small, they travel all 
To the fold of Nod. 
Elves that none can number, 
In down of the eider shod, 
Are bringing flowers of slumber, 
Poppies heavy with slumber, 
Dropping with dews of slumber, 
Up from the fields of Nod. 
Nid, nid, nod! 
A haze is o’er the sod: 
A dusk of things—a drowse of wings— 
You lose your way in Nod. 


Gray doves, dreamy doves, 
Hearken how thev woo: 
‘‘Love your love, your love that loves 
Only, only you.”’ 
Do, do, 
Do ’e, do! 
Brooks of dreamland flow, 
Half in drowse, the nodding boughs 
Wave to and fre. . 
Elves that none can number, 
In down of the eider shod, 
Are bringing flowers of slumber, 
Poppies heavy with slumber, 
Dropping with dews of slumber, 
Up from the fields of Nod. 
Nid, nid, nod! 
The haze is o’er the sod: 
A dusk of things—a drowse of wings— 
You lose your way in Nod. 
—The Leisure Hovr. 





The Wooing of a Serious Man. 


(Concluded.) 


They went back to the Great House to- 
gether, and the servants looked at them 
in amazement, for there was that in their 
faces which they took no thought to con- 
ceal, having come near forgetting that 
there were any people in the world except 
themselves. 

There was no telling Aranmore that 
night, however, for he had gone out rid- 
ing to a distant part of the island, and 
was not expected back till late. Mr. Dun- 
can gave little thought to his books that 
night, and if he dreamed of Margaret it 
was no distress to him in all likelihood. 

Next morning he rose very early, for he 











had much to think of, and the more he 
considered the more he saw that it was 
no light thing he had to say to Aranmore; 
and he found it in his heart to wish for all 
the great name and the gold he bad spok- 
en of the day before. Yet he knew also 
that such things were not to be counted 
beside the love that he and Margaret had 
for one another, 

It was Mr. M’Kenzie’s custom to spend 
an hour in his library every morning be- 
fore he came to his breakfast, and Mr. 
M’Coll thought it best to go to him then, 
The great man was sitting at a table with 
books and papers before him, and he re- 
ceived Duncan very kindly. 

‘*Well, Mr. M’Coll,”’ he said, ‘‘you are 
early astir.”’ 

“I bave need to be early astir, Mr. 
M’Kenzie,”’ said the younger man; and 
with that he told him what had happened. 
The story was short, but short as it was, 
Aranmore could hardly contain himself to 
hear it to the end. His face changed, and 
his eyes became like sparks of fire. ‘‘Have 
you lost your senses, Mr. M’Coll?’’ he 
cried out, interrupting him. 

Duncan took no notice, and went on; 
but when he said that Margaret also loved 
him, and had promised to be his wife, the 
older man broke out on him. 

“Do you dare?’’ he said, in a choked 
voice—*‘Do you dare?’ He began to rage 
at him, telling him there was not a house 
in Scotland that might not be proud to 
mate with the house of Aranmore, and 
that his daughter had been already sought 
in marriage by more than one of the best 
blood in the country. He lost control of 
himself, and said that he would rather 
see her in her grave than married to a 
common beggar. 


The blood came to Duncan’s cheek, but, 


he kept a good hold upon himself, for he 
was prepared beforehand. 

“IT come of an honorable poor family, 
Mr. M’Kenzie,”’ he said, with a great deal 
of pride. “I know that I am no match 
for your daughter—but we did not seek 
this thing. As I have told you, it seemed 
to come upon us unawares, and I am not 
here to apologize for it. I love your 
daughter, and as she also loves me, I do 
not see that any one ona this earth has the 
right to come between us.”’ 

**T have both the right and the power,”’ 
said Aranmore, his voice like a rusty saw. 
‘*Let there be no more of this, Mr. M’Coll. 
There must be no more of it.’’ 

He had risen, and the two men, who 
were both great men, stood facing each 
other as they had done the day they first 
met, and it seemed for an instant as 
though they measured strength with one 
another. The principal’s warning came 
suddenly to Mr. Duncan’s mind, and how 
he haa said that Aranmore would either 
be a good friend ora bad enemy to him, 
and he saw now which it was to be. 

‘*T am sorry to defy you,’’ he said, slow- 
ly, ‘but I cannot submit to your deci- 
sion.”’ 

The older man made a strong effort to 
speak calmly. ‘Mr. M’Coll,’’ he said, “I 
ask you if you think your words or your 
conduct are becoming in a man of your 
serious character?”’ 

“TI see nothing untecoming,’’ said Mr. 
Duncan, quickly. 

Aranmore turned his back upon him, 
and began to move some papers on the 
table. ‘You will oblige me,’’ he said, 
looking round after a few seconds, ‘‘by 
leaving my house to-day.’’ He made a 
motion of dismissal, and Mr. M’Coll left 
him without another word, and that day 
he left the Great House without seeing 
Margaret. 

It was Tuesday, and the ship sailed on 
Saturday. On Wednesday he went back 
and asked to see Miss Margaret, but was 
refused admittance by Aranmore’s orders, 
the servant looking at him curiously, as if 
he knew the whole thing. Indeed, not 
only the servants, but aiso the people of 
the island were soon acquainted with it, 
and were divided between their extraordi- 
nary liking for Mr. M Coll and a-sense of 
his presumption in raising his thoughts so 
high, and above all in defying Aranmore. 
It seemed to them no less than a madness, 
and yet they had some sympathy with it 
secretly, and there was much talk in the 
place and many comparisons made be- 
tween Duncan and the oldest son of Lord 
Forbes, who had come more than once to 
the island trying to win the favor of Miss 
Margaret, though to no purpose. 

On Thursday Duncan went again to the 
Great House, and was again refused ad- 
mittance. That evening Aranmore’s two 
young sons came down after dusk to the 
cottage where Mr. M’Call was, to bid him 
good-by. They seemed shy of what had 
happened, for they stood a little in awe of 
him, and although he wished to ask for 
Margaret, he could not bring himself to 
do so till they had gone away. Then he 
went running after them bareheaded and 
breathless, and inquired how she did. The 
boys looked at him strangely, wondering 
at him, and said she was in a great 
trouble. Their father was very angry 
with her, and would not allow her out of 
the house. They had gone to her room 





door and heard her weeping. Mr. Duncan 
turned from them and went back. 

On Friday—the last day—he went and 
asked for Aranmore; and, being admitted 
to the library, he asked leave to say good- 
by to Margaret—in Mr. M’Kenzie’s pres- 
ence, if he so wished. Aranmore refused. 
He sat at his table as calm as he had be- 
fore been angry, and with a face like 
granite. 

“I may as well tell you, Mr. M’Coll,”’ 
he said then, ‘‘that she will not leave the 
island until she has pledged her word to 
have no further communication with 
you.” 

Mr. Duncan felt baffled. He looked at 
the man sitting there so immovable, and 
knowing his nature and the power that he 
had, he felt for a moment like a spent 
man fighting against strong waves. 

“I do not think your right goes so far,”’ 
he said, with a husky voice. 

Mr. M’Kenzie did not give him an an- 
swer, and he went away. He made up 
his mind that he would not leave the 
island until he had seen Margaret, 
though what he could do then he did not 
know. 

On that evening, about eight o’cluck, 
Mr. M’Coll left the cottage and went in 
the direction of the Great House, It 
came upon him strongly that he was 
about to see Margaret, and he took his 
way straight and without halt to that 
braeside above the sea where he had 
spoken with her on the Monday. The 
evening was very fine. The sun had set, 
but there was a red light on the water and 
on the brae, which was scattered over 
with small whin-bushes, 

When Mr. Duncan came over the shoul- 
der of the hill, he saw Aranmore’s daugh- 
ter on the path before him, her hair shin- 
ing gold like the blossoms on the whin. 
It seemed to him a miracle that she 
should be there indeed, and he asked her 
how she had come. 

“Is it not enough for you that I have 
come?”’ she asked him, smiling; and she 
told him that, in some way she could not 
account for, she knew he would come to 
this place. Duncan was now sure it was 
a miracle. 

After they had spoken for a time, and 
Margaret had asked pardon of Mr. Dun- 
can for all the coldness and unkindness 
she had shown him, and Mr. Duncan had 
asked the same of Margaret for all he had 
said and done amiss, and especially that 
he had told her he would forget her, 
which he now thought he could not have 
done, she began to speak again of her fear 
of her father and how angry he was, and 
how dreary the time that was coming was 
likely to be. 

“Oh, Duncan,” she said, ‘‘do I not know 
him? He will not go back from his word, 
though he lived a hundred years.”’ 

Mr. M’Coll knew that this was the 
truth. He remembered the man’s reputa- 
tion and his granite face, and again he had 
that sense of powerlessness which bad 
come over him before; and just as that 
came over him his eye fell on Margaret’s 
little pleasure-boat lying at anchor, and 
a thought took away his breath for a 
moment. 

‘‘Margaret,’’ he said, “if you were a 
poor man’s daughter, do you know what 
I would do? I would take you across to 
Rhu Rannoch in the little boat there, and 
before morning I would bring you to the 
house of my mother, and as soon as might 
be we should be married, and not Aran- 
more himself could come between us.’’ 

But Margaret cried out that they could 
not do that, and she seemed in some fear 
and trembling at the thought of such a 
thing. 

Presently she asked if he thought it 
would bea sin to go, and when Mr. Dun- 
can replied very stoutly that he could see 
none, she turned to him very pale and 
determined. ‘Then if you ask me, I will 
go.” she said. 

It was now Duncan who trembled. 
“Oh, my dear!’ he cried; ‘‘would you 
go? Would you go, indeed?”’ 

He took two or three turns on the path 
and came back to her. “I cannot ask 
you,” he said; “I cannot!” And he 
poured out to -her all the story of his 
poverty and of his struggle, and the kind 
of people he came of, and the distance 
and difference there was between their 
ways and the ways of ordinary gentle- 
folks not to speak of Aranmore, and how 
he had not even a settlement, although he 
expected that immediately, and how when 
he got one his life would still be plain and 
hard, and all the more so because his con- 
science called him to take a side in the 
Church that was unpopular, and had few 
powerful supporters except Aranmore 
himself. 

‘‘And oh, Margaret,”’ he said, ‘‘there is 
not the worth io myself that would repay 
you. The people come to me and speak 
to me as if there was some great good in 
me, but there is not, Margaret, I know 
there isnot. Iam not better than others. 
How then could I ask you, Margaret? 
How then could I ask you?”’ 

The girl looked at him with wet eyes. 
“Then, Duncan,”’ she said, gently, ‘‘I will 





come of my own will, for I see it is the 
only way for us.” 

The night was very fine, and there was 
a breeze blowing from the west, and 
though the moon was now risen and the 
braeside was almost as full of light as if 
it had been day, it was lonely and far 
from houses, and there was no one to see 
Mr. Duncan and Margaret go to the boat. 
It was a slight, small sailing-boat, hardly 
more than a toy, with no power to stand 
against heavy wind or a rough sea, and no 
man in Isle Aranmore would have ven- 
tured to take it across to the mainland 
except Mr. M’Coll himself, and Mr. M’Coll 
knew that he was risking two lives on the 
steadfastness of a wind. 

He took off his coat and put it about 
Margaret, for she was shivering, having 
only a light shawl over her thin dress, and 
then he wrapped her in his plaid, and 
afterwards put up the small white sail 
and turned the little frail boat to the open 
sea. As he did so, he lifted his face to 
the sky. ‘If Thou go not with us,” he 
said, in a serious, deliberate voice, ‘‘carry 
us not across.”’ 

It was a night of great beauty, the sky 
without a cloud and full of stars, and the 
boat went in a white shining sea, with the 
wind full in her sails, just as much wind 
as was needed and no more. There was a 
little gurgling of{water at the helm, and 
except that no sound at all; and at first, 
when they put away from the land, Mar- 
garet sat still'and silent looking on Dun- 
can, and Duncan sat holding the sheet 
and rudder and looking on Margaret, and 
there seemed _to be no need of speech be- 
tween them. 

The little{coracle kept going on stead- 
ily and quietly, and Isle Aranmore grew 
smaller and more distant, and at last the 
black-waved lines of it were no longer to 
be seen, and it seemed that the two were 
alone in a great ocean of small white shin- 
ing waves. 

“Are you afraid, Margaret?”’ said Dun- 
can, in a low voice, 

‘‘No,’’ said Margaret, in the same tone. 
“T was never so little afraid. Are you not 
cold, Duncan, without your plaid? See, 
I do not need it any longer.’’ 

“Draw it {about you, Margaret,’ said 
Duncan, “I never was so far from cold 
or trouble in;my life.”’ 

They went on speaking after that, and 
Duncan found that all that was in his 
mind was also in Margaret’s, and Mar- 
garet found that all Duncan’s thought was 
as it were the key to her own heart. It 
seemed most wonderful. 

“If the wind ‘were to grow strong,” 
said the girl, ‘‘we should be upset and 
drowned.”’ 

**Yes,’’ saidjMr. Duncan, ‘it is likely, 
But I have no.anxiety for it, Margaret. It 
is God’s wind, and I think He will give no 
more of it than we need and no less.”’ 

So they spoke together, and all the time 
the boat went on steadily and quietly in 
the white sea. By-and-by there came the 
fresh’ breath of the dawn, and the moon 
faded, and what had been shining white 
became faintly colored, and the sky began 
to glow till a warm ruddy light fell on the 
water and on the faces of the man and 
the maid in the little coracle. The cold 
bare fronts of the Rhu Rannoch rocks 
seemed like lines of fire, and as the boat 
came near to them the gulls came crying 
to meet it, wheeiing and flashing their 
wings in the light of the sun. And all 
the time, from the hour that Mr. Duncan 
put up the sail below the braeside of Isle 
Aranmore till he took it down in a creek 
of his own native place, the wind never 
changed, but kept the sails full, and the 
sea had a gentle ripple upon it, like the 
surface of a quiet bay. And all the 
strange beauty that had been about them 
since they set out, and the love that was 
in their hearts for one another, and the 
sense they had of the providence of God 
in watching over them all the long dis- 
tance in the frail vessel, wrought in Dun- 
can and Margaret a kind of exalted joy, so 
that when they came to the shore at Rhu 
Rannoch it hardly seemed to them that 
they stepped on common earth. 

It was about seven in the morning when 
they landed, and after Mr. M’Coll had 
moored the boat in a quiet pool that was 
like red gold, he led Margaret to the top 
of a heather-ridge that was above the 
landing-place. But there he stood sud- 
denly still, and put his hand to his eyes, 
like a man dazed and awaking from sleep. 
There was a little hollow there, in the 
shadow of the hill, and in it a small, poor, 
thatched house, with smoke rising from 
one of the chimneys. There was a field 
before the door with corn in it, reaped 
and gathered into little stooks, and there 
was a byre joined to one end of the house 
and a peat-stack leaning to the other end. 

Margaret took particular note of all 
this, because the sight of it seemed to 
have a strange effect on Mr. M’Coll. He 
stood there staring in front of him; he 
seemed for the moment to have lost his 
great strength, and his massive frame 
shook as with some trouble. 

“What is it, Duncan?’ she asked him. 
‘*What is it?’’ 





——. 

The lad turned to her with a king of 
sob in his throat. ‘I have done a sinfy) 
selfish thing,” he said, drawing his hang 
across his brow. ‘That is all the dwe), 
ing I bave to bring you to, Margaret, ang 
you Aranmore’s daughter!”’ 

The girl saw that he was in a great dis. 
tress, and that the sight of the poorne, 
of the house had come to him like a new 
surprise, often as he had seen it, and sh, 
bent towards him very kindly, and began 
to smile and to say, ‘‘ ‘Where thou Zoest 
I will go; where thou lodgest, [ will 
lodge,’’’ and all the ancient, beautify) 
words that Ruth said to Naomi on the 
way between Moab and Canaan in the old 
time. 

“Is this indeed your choice?” Mr. Dup. 
oan cried out, ‘Then God do so to me 
and more also if I ever give you cause to 
repent it!’ 

He took her by the hand and they went 
on to the house, and when Duncan's ojq 
wise mother came to the door to see the 
look of the day, she saw her son comip 
to her through the stooks of corn, leading 
with him a slim, beautiful lassie, with 
hair the color of gold and the look of 
great lady. 


As might be supposed, there were divers 
Opinions on Mr. M’Coll’s action on this 
occasion. Many of his opponents in the 
Church were wont to say that he had done 
avery wrong thing in going away with 
Aranmore’s daughter in this fashion and 
marrying against her father’s will, and 
that no excuse could be found for the 
foolhardiness that made him cross the 
dangerous passage between Isle Aranmore 
and Rhu Rannoch in such a vessel, Even 
some of those who were his friends doubt. 
ed whether he acted with propriety in s0 
doing, and whether the thing was consist- 
ent with his notable character. Others 
again declared that the circumstances 
justified him, and that the favorable wind 
and weather showed there was a blessing 
on the enterprise. 

There was that about Mr. M’Coll which 
made it difficult to broach the subject 
with him, but there is reason to believe 
that he was never, even in his old age, 
doubtful of his action. He was known to 
say On one occasion to a friend that any 


‘| strength or firmness he was able to put 


forth afterwards in arranging the affairs 
of the Church in a difficult time were due, 
in his belief, to his having put fear from 
him at a much earlier period of his life, 
when he trusted himself and Margaret to 
the providence of God upon the water. 

Aranmore’s attitude towards his son-in- 
law is well known. He set his face 
against him to such a degree that for 
three years he prevented his getting a set- 
tlement, and for these three years Mar- 
garet lived in a small thatched house in 
Rhu Rannoch, and Duncan was grieved to 
the heart because he could give her no 
better. He found that to defy M’Kenzie 
of Aranmore was not a light matter. 

At the end of three years he received 
an invitation to preach in the island. He 
was amazed at it, but he went, and found 
matters ina bad way. The congregation 
was still without a settled minister, and 
there was dissension and grumbling 
among the people, Aranmore was away 
in London, and the session had sent off 
for Mr. M’Coll to preach to them, and 
now they were like to repent for fear of 
Mr. M’Kenzie’s anger. Duncan heard the 
whole story, and late on Saturday night 
who should come into the bay in a yacht 
but Aranmore himself; and on Sabbath, 
when Mr. M’Coll went to the pulpit, 
there he sat facing him with his unmoved 
look and his gleaming eyes. Mr. Duncan 
had not heard of his arrival, and for a mo- 
ment he was taken aback and stood look- 
ing at him, and Aranmore returning the 
look. Then he recovered himself and 
went on with the service; but he changed 
his subject, and took for his text the 
words, ‘Who art thou, that thou should- 
est be afraid of a man that shall die, . . - 
and forgettest the Lord thy Maker?” 

It was a great sermon, but the people 
trembled for the plainness of it, since the 
application was not to be mistaken, and 
there was not a man in the church that 
had the courage to look at Aranmore. But 
when it was over, the great man went 
round to the vestry and held out his hand 
to Mr. Duncan. 

‘Well, Mr. M’Coll,”’ he said, grimly, “! 
see you will make a minister.’”’ Ard it 
this way the two were reconciled. 

Mr. M’Coll lived to see great changes i0 
the Church, and to make them as well 4 
to see them, for he was a great warrior. 
His wife survived him by some years. 
She was a good woman, and her mind was 
much set on the world to come. She was 
beautiful even in old age, and although 
accounted proud, was very gracious and 
kind. She was very particular in her 
ways, and like a lady of old times, 8° 
that it was difficult to believe she bad 
lived for years in a thatched house @ 
Rhu Rannoch. She was of a reserved D& 
ture, and spoke very rarely of her hut 
band, but when she did so it was in a W4y 
not to be forgotten. She seemed to think 
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— 
there was no man in the world nowadays 
that was like Mr, M’Coll.—L. M. M. in 
Blackwood's Magazine. 





A GREEK PLAY PILGRIMAGE. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 


Il. 

The Electra of Sophocles was to have 
been given at the Royal Court Theatre in 
London by a troupe of Greek amateurs. 
The leader, Mile. Smilto, had come for the 
purpose from Athens, where she had 
taken part in several Greek dramas in con- 
nection with the University, and she had 
prought with her several friends to assist 
jn the performance. The other actors 
were gathered from the Greek colony in 
London. It was therefore a great disap- 
pointment to the English classical people, 
as well as to the actors themselves, when 
through grievous mismanagement, the 
week's engagement fell through and the 
whole project was given up. It is hard to 
say exactly where the fault lay, but a 
series of misunderstandings, based on lack 
of business and theatrical experience on 
the part of the Greeks, and a lack of con- 
sideration and courtesy, if nothing worse, 
oo the part of the English managers, who 
understood neither the methods (or lack 
of methods) nor the language of the strang- 
ers with whom they were dealing, result- 
ed in disaster. 

The whole fiasco was pathetic, from the 
pluck and enthusiasm of a group of young 
Greek students, utterly untrained, and 
with no qualitication save an enthusiasm 
for Greek-drama, which carried them away 
to London and led them, all unheralded 
and unknown, to engage a leading theatre 
for a week, to their despairing apathy, 
when, their money all gone, they bewailed 
not so much their financial loss, as the 
fact that they had no opportunity to show 
the Euglish how the Greeks could act a 
Greek tragedy. 

Frequent interviews with the Pilgrim in 
search of Greek plays, while they resulted 
perbaps in nothing more than getting the 
help of a good solicitor, and in awakening 
sympathy among the University people, 
did, however, rouse the enthusiasm of the 
Greeks once more, and they invited the 
Pilgrim to a special performance of the 
Electra, given in her own honor. It had, 
of course, to be a drawing-room affair, 
but the simplicity of it added to the inter- 
est. A few artistic friends were included 
in the invitation, and the audience, though 
small, was most sympathetic. 

It was a very kindly thing of the young 
players to do, for every actor knows how 
hard it is to play before a handful of 
people, at close range. The chorus, too, 
was lacking, for the members had disband- 
ed beyond recall. As it had been composed 
of English chorus-girls, however, hired 
through an ordinary theatrical agency, it 
is doubtful if the play would have been 
more impressive for their presence. One 
missed the lyrics, but the spoken lines of 
the chorus were read by a member of the 
company. 

The Greek school of acting—not that 
there is a school of acting—is an imita- 
tion of the French, just as modern Greek 
music is copied after the Italian, and not 
the best Italian. But the acting is as yet 
adistant and unsuccessful imitation. The 
Greek amateurs in London were, as has 
been said, entirely untrained, but there 
were little reminiscences of the French in 
their manner. They spoke the lines with 
much sweetness; but while they felt the 
beauty of the play, they did not feel its 
greatness. It was, however, an extremely 
interesting performance, and as none of 
the audience had ever seen the Electra 
performed before, they were all grateful 
lor a chance to see it even under such cir- 
cumstauces, 

Mr. F. R. Benson, the Shakespearian 
actor, gave at Stratford-on-Avon, at the 
commemoration this spring, a performance 
of the Orestean trilogy of A{schylus, com- 
prising the Agamemnon, the Libation- 
Bearers and the Furies, This was so suc- 
cessful that Mr. Benson included it in his 
Tepertoire, and gave special performances 
at Oxford and Cambridge, at several of 
the large schools, and at other towns. It 
was the hope of the Pilgrim from over seas 
to catch up somewhere with Mr. Benson's 
company, as the earlier dates were already 
Passed before her arrival. Finally, by 
dint of much telegraphing, the connec- 
tion was established at Winchester, anda 
tailway journey of sixteen hours (possible 
éven in Great Britain!) brought the en- 
thusiast flying from Aberdeen to Winches- 
ter, 

As Mr. Benson was formerly a student 
at Winchester College, there was a per- 
Sonal interest added to the educational 
and dramatic one. The floor of the great 
Guild Hall was filled with the boys of the 
College, who sat through three Greek trag- 
edies with a decorum and patience that we 
thould hardly expect from American 
Schoolboys of like age. The gallery was 
filled with the people of the town, all 
friends of the college, and many of them 
acquaintances of the Bensons, so that there 





was a delightful friendly and informal 
atmosphere. This largely atoned for the 
difficulties of stage management and light- 
ing, which of course had to be reckoned 
with in a hall not in anyway intended for 
a theatre. 

The trilogy was given in English, in Mr. 
Morebead’s translation. This rendering 
was not intended for acting, and at times 
one felt the difference strongly between 
the readable and the speakable. The plays 
bad to be cut more or less, and many of 
the lyrics, unfortunately, were left out. 
Here again one met with the problem of 
the chorus, and it was much to be regret- 
ted that so little was made of the musical 
opportunity. In the Furies, particularly, 
weird music would have added wonder- 
fully to the effectiveness. It seemed a 
great mistake to have the members of the 
chorus speak in unison as was done fre- 
quently. Even the most monotonous ‘‘can- 
tilating’’ is much to be preferred to that. 

Greek plays are not a new thing to Mr. 
Benson. While a university student he 
enacted Clytemnestra in the first per- 
formance in England of the Agamemnon, 
some twenty years ago, and he; assisted 
with the Alcestis at Bradfield, a dozen 
years since. His enthusiasm is great and 
his ideals are high. It is to be hoped that 
he will go on in this direction. It isa fine 
thing to see such people as Mr. Benson 
and his wife trying to carry out their ideals 
in spite of theatrical ‘‘rings’’ and all the 
troubles they bring to pass. The moral 
tone of the company is very high, and 
many young university men have felt 
privileged to be admitted to it. There is 
surely inspiration in working with a man 
who devotes himself to Shakespeare and 
Eschylus and will accept no lesser mas- 
ter. 

But it is too much for both actors and 
audience to attempt the three tragedies in 
an afternoon, The modern mind might 
digest them within a week, after the man- 
ner of the Ring, but the Agamemnon alone 
is so overwhelming that we want to be 
left for a while with the awe of it, and not 
have the longing and suspense of the 
Libation-Bearers crowded on top. The 
artistic finish of each play would also be 
higher if more time and thought could be 
given it. As it was, the need of speed en- 
couraged the actors to slip along easily in 
the old theatrical ruts, without stopping 
to achieve classic repose and simplicity. 
To quote Bernard Shaw again, there are 
no actors in England who are fitted for 
giving Greek plays. It reqires a special 
training, something that is not provided, 
and which must be worked out. Mr. 
Shaw seems to think that perhaps we can 
produce such players in America, At 
least we intend to try! 

Thus were seen five of the six Greek 
plays. It was fitting that the one which 
more than all the others had acted as the 
magnet, should come last. But in the in- 
terval there were days given to the study 
of former representations in the English 
universities—days of delight at Oxford 
and Cambridge, where the professors and 
classical enthusiasts shared the fruits of 
their experience in the giving of Greek 
plays, with the Pilgrim from over seas. 
There was much searching for photo- 
graphs and poring over musical scores, and 
studying texts, and accumulating these 
treasures through the kindness of friends, 
as many of the books are out of print. 
Each had his own suggestions to contrib- 
ute. One advised the production of the 
Eumenides, cnother declared the Birds to 
be most taking with a modern audience, 
and athird thought the Iphegenia at Aulis 
the best of plays for acting. So that if 
the Society for the Greek Drama sball 
profit by this advice there wilJl be many 
plays forthcoming. Most interesting it 
was to compare notes with these men and 
to learn their views, and a rich store of 
knowledge did they cheerfully give. 


(To be continued.) 
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BRET HARTE’S STRANGE GHOST STORY. 


Not long before his sudden death an 
American girl met Bret Harte in London 
and heard the following ghost story from 
his lips: He was visiting at one of the 
many country-seats of a certain Duke, 
who shall go incognito through this ad- 
venture. Mr. Harte said that in his fre- 
quent sojourns in strange houses (his pop- 
ularity as a guest will be recalled) he al- 
ways located the room assigned him by 
some mental method that should prevent 
blundering into another apartment. On 
this occasion he counted the doors from 
the staircase and found that his was the 
fifth to the right. Running up in haste 
at dusk to dress, he opened the fifth door 
to the right. He looked in, and it was 
not his room. He saw antique furnish- 
ings by the light of a fire on the hearth, 
but in that instant’s survey that was all. 
Closing the door, he tried the next, found 
himself in his own quarters, and went in. 
Yet so positive was he of his correct cal- 
culation that, in their after-dinner chat, 
he told his host of the little contretemps. 
That gentleman gave an odd look as re- 
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sponse. In the morning he callad Mr. 
Harte to the library, where a map lay on 
the table. 

‘Will you kindly examine this plan of 
the house,” he asked, ‘‘and point on it to 
the room you entered last night?’. Mr. 
Harte did so. ‘*Very good,” saidthe Duke. 
‘But this map is 300 years old. At that 
time there was such a room in such a part 
of the house. Come with me now and see 
if we can find it by daylight.’’ Nor could 
they. It had disappeared.—Harper's Ba- 
zai. 





MBS. 8. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs, Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Her sum- 
mer address is Ashland N. H., her winter 
address 17 Albemarle St., Poston. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘‘Mrs, 
Susan S. Fessenden is a woman of many 
and varied gifts, but she is always at her 
best when on the platform. She hasa fine 
presence, a clear voice that can be heard 
in any hall, and perfect enunciation. As 
a lecturer, she is most logical and forceful, 
nor can she talk on any topic without 
elucidating it clearly, and winning her 
audience to her way of thinking.’’ 


Rev. Georges C. Lorimer, for many years 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, says: 
‘| regard an audience fortunate that can 
secure the services of Mrs, Fessenden. The 
dignity and graciousness of presence add 
charm to the richness of her thought and 
the eloquence of her speech. She is a 
noble defender of anoble cause. [always 
hear her with profit and delight.” 


Rev. I. J. Lansing of Boston writes: 
‘‘Mrs. Fessenden is one of the ablest s peak- 
ers among the gifted women of this coun- 
try. To great vigor of understanding and 
remarkable power of logical statement, 
she adds rare persuasiveness of utterance; 
and with the charm of ready and facile 
speech unites a noble and matronly dig- 
nity worthy of her high position and the 
great cause which she represents. Having 
listened to her on several occasions, great- 
ly varied in type and demanding much 
versatility and adaptation, I must accord 
her in each and every instance the praise 
due to distinguished success. Combining 
with these gifts a correspondingly elevated 
personal character, I am honored in com- 
mending heras a highly endowed represen- 
tative of the great causes which she 
pleads.’’ 


Joseph Cook wrote of her: ‘‘Mrs. Fes- 
senden is one of the very few queens of 
the platform. She has wonderful intel- 
lectual balance, incisiveness and force, 
combined with the most winning and 
womanly grace and felicity of expression. 
She delights both the masculice and fem- 
inine auditors in any assembly of educated 
people. Her good judgment, good taste, 
courage, alertness and success, are all of 
the highest order.”’ 


Frances E. Willard wrote: ‘‘Mrs. Fessen- 
den has long been regarded by me as a 
most scholarly and statesmanlike speaker, 
It is her good fortune to have something 
to say, and to say it with clearness and 
conviction, wit and wisdom. Mrs. Fes- 
enden is an all-round reformer. She un- 
derstands the principles of the Progress- 
ive Movement and enforces them not only 





by cogent words, but thoroughly excellent 
deeds. Many of us feel that her field 
should be the nation rather than the 
nation’s most historic State.”’ 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell writes: ‘I 
heartily agree with the high opinion often 
expressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw of Mrs. 
Fessenden’s abilities. Few speakers can 
match her in intellectual power, fine and 
dignified presence, wit, wisdom, and elo- 
quence. She has also shown herself pos- 
sessed of much ability as an organizer, a 
gift which many eloquent speakers lack.’’ 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 





The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvip SosKIcE 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilize conditions. It is ably 
editeu, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Russia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKIN LLoyD JoNEs & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 


CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


3939 Langley Avenue. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Maridorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


‘ 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. ‘ 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman's JourRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, 





Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

8. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart’”’ talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak. 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa riter. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





After April 1, te any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 380 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “How is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?’ or “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho usEHOLD Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and Sg Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ tse wanted 
Scientific B 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 











HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 21, able to 
speak English, wants to do either housework or 
farmwork, but housework by preference. Ad- 
dress Nathan Nazarian,7 Parnell St., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


LUCY STONE AT EVANSTON. 

Lucy Stone’s birthday was celebrated 
under the auspices of the Evanston Politi- 
cal Equality League, at the home of the 
secretary of the League, Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch, Sept. 2. The occa- 
sion was one of peculiar interest, because 
Mrs. Stone made Evanston her home for 
@ year in 1858, and is still remembered 
there by a few of the older inhabitants for 
her sweetness and motherly devotion. 

Mrs. G. P. Harding, who knew Mrs. 
Stone when she lived in Evanston forty 
years ago, exhibited souvenirs of Mrs. 
Stone’s home in Dorchester, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Jones related reminiscences of 
Mrs, Stone, whom she knew in Boston in 
more recent years. 

Letters were read from Henry B. Black- 
well, husband of Lucy Stone, and from 
her daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell. 

The letter from Alice Stone Blackwell, 
written to Mrs. McCulloch, was as follows: 

I gladly accept your invitation to write 
a few lines to be read at the celebration 
of my motber’s birthday by the Evanston 
League. There was no one who fully 
knew how good she was except her own 
family. The public admired her, but they 
did not know one half. 

It has always filled me with a mixture 
of amusement and wrath to read in the 
papers sneers at ‘‘strong-minded’’ moth- 
ers. Those of us who had the good for- 
tune to have strong-minded mothers do 
not believe that any weak-minded mother 
could be balf as satisfactory. She was 
gentle and kind and full of homely house- 
hold virtues, keeping everything spot- 
lessly clean, and seeing that every live 
creature under her house or barn roof was 
well fed, down to the cat. 

But under her gentleness and simplicity 
and modesty there were a courage and 
strength that yourarely find in any one. 

Her integrity was like a point of solid 
rock that goes widening and widening 
down under ground, to its base on the 
foundations of the world. I do not be- 
lieve she knew what fear was for herself, 
though she could be very anxious and 
frightened for those she loved. 

As a little girl, going through the fields, 
she once found a large snake coiled up on 
a stone in the sun asleep. Most little 
barefooted girls would have run away at 
the top of theirspeed. Little Lucy picked 
up a big stone, went softly and dropped it 
full on the snake’s head, killing it in- 
stantly. This little incident was typical. 
Her whole life was a bruising of the ser- 
pent’s head. 

She had no thirst for praise, no thought 
offame. In my hitherto unsuccessful ef- 
forts to write her biography, one great 
difticulty has been that she kept no diary, 
no scrap-book of press notices, no record 
of her work. 

She was transparently truthful, earnest, 
hard-working, and wholly devoted to the 
cause. 

The best thing that anyone can do in 
her honor—the thing that she would have 
liked best—is to help that cause on. 

A letter from Henry B. Blackwell, hus- 
band of Lucy Stone, was read, a part of 
which follows: 

When I came to Evanston in 1858, it 
was a small country village, with a beau- 
tiful oak grove, fronting on the lake 
shore, and a small wharf or steamboat 
landing. We took great delight in the 
open country, the walks, the bathing, and 
the congenial society of the place. 

Northwestern University was a strug- 
gling and impecunious institution, but it 
gave the village a certain educational and 
literary tone which it has ever since re- 
tained. 

After describing the beauty and simpli- 
city of Lucy Stone’s home life in Evans- 
ton, the writer continues: ‘‘Some people 
think suffrage opinions dangerous to the 
home. Lucy’s private life, as wife and 
mother, during my active business years 
from 1855 to 1864, was singularly beauti 
ful and characteristic. Withdrawing al- 
most wholly from her successful public 
work, she devoted herself to the interests 
of husband and child. 

“While living in Orange, N. J., during 
the absence of her husband on business, 
Lucy Stone wrote to the tax-collector, de- 
clining to pay the tax which she had been 
assessed, on the ground that she was de- 
nied representation in the government and 
the disposition of the money. As a result, 
her small household goods were taken 
from the house and sold at auction on the 
lawn—the baby carriage included. The 
articles were bought in at the sale by 
Mr. Rowland Johnson, a neighbor, a dear 
friend and loyal suffragist, who promptly 
had them put back into the house. As 
there was no way of preventing the collec- 
tion of the tax with costs, my wife never 
repeated this form of protest. But it was 
very effective in that conservative State, 
being novel, and created much healthful 
discussion in New Jersey and e)sewhere. 
It brought to light the interesting histori- 
cal fact that women had voted on a prop- 
erty qualification in that State from 1776 
to 1807, and were then unconstitutionally 
deprived of their right by legislative 
enactment, on account of their supposed 
federalist proclivities. 

“The eight quiet years from 1856 to 
1864 were not the least heroic episodes in 
Lucy Stone’s heroic life. We resolved to 


earn a competence in order later to devote 


ourselves to woman suffrage work, and 
we succeeded in doing so. It was our 
wish to be free from the necessity of mak- 
ing a living, directly or indirectly, out of 
reforms. And so, in 1864, Lucy helped 
form the American Equal Rights Associa- 
tion, and when, in 1867, Kansas submit- 
ted a woman suffrage amendment to the 
voters, we were free to canvass that young 
State. Later, in 1869, we moved to Bos- 
ton, to assist in forming the American 
Woman Suffrage Association and to es- 
tab\ish the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 

‘The suffrage movement has modified 
our social system since then, It has rev- 
olutionized education, industry, law, and 
politics. To-day, more than a million 
American citizens are living uoder full 
woman suffrage in four States; 200,000 
women will vote next November in the 
presidential election, and may possibly 
control its result. Women vote in the 
municipal elections of Great Britain and 
Canada; they have full suffrage in New 
Zealand and Federated Australia. On ed- 
ucational questions they vote in 20 States 
and Territories. In Illinois and eleven 
other States mothers have secured an 
equal right with fathers in the care and 
custody of their minor children, with in- 
dependent right to person, property, and 
earnings. Marriage is fast becoming in 
law and in fact ‘a permanent partnership 
of equals with reciprocal rights and 
duties.’ ”’ 





The Evanston Equal Suffrage League, 
under whose auspices the meeting was 
held, has been in existence less than a 
year, and now has about thirty members 
living in the northern part of the city. 
Membership is open to all by paying an 
annual fee of $1, or $25 for a life member- 
ship. The officers are: President, Mrs. 
Avis W. Grant; vice-president, Mrs, Lola 
Guilliams; secretary, Mrs. Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch; treasurer, Mrs, Fran- 
ces H. McBerty; executive committee, 
W. O. Elmore, Mrs. H. J, Elliott, Miss La 
Jeune Forrey, George E. Dickson, Mrs. 
Maud Lamson, Dr. George F. Dickson, 
and Mrs, Elizabeth Jones. | 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
ONSET, MAss,, Serr. 9, 1904. 

The Onset Equal Suffrage League had 
the pleasure on Friday of listening to 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, who spoke 
to them of the International Council of 
Women, and also of the work of women 
in Colorado. She held the close attention 
of her audience, and three new members 
were added to the League. 

Onset has had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Clara Barton, whose reception at the 
summer home of her former secretary, 
Mr. George Prellman, was a delightful af- 
fair. Miss Barton and Mr. Prellman were 
invited guests at the regular September 
meeting of the League. 

J. P. HOLLAND, Sec. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE, — Next 
week H. V. Esmond’s modern comedy, 
‘“‘When We were Twenty-one,’’ will have 
its first performances here at popular 
prices. It turns on the determination of 
an old bachelor to save the son of his dead 
friend from the follies of youth. He takes 
the boy’s,sins on his own shoulders,and the 
sacrifice results in his own happiness. 
Choice chocolate bonbons distributed at 
Monday matinée. 


TREMONT THEATRE.—‘“The Sho-Gun”’ 
is the most popular production Henry W,. 
Savage ever has offered, and continues to 
draw and awaken enthusiasm. The cos- 
tumes are magnificent, the scenery im- 
posing. A positive limit bas been placed 
upon the Boston engagement of this pop 
ular piece. 


Henry W. Savage will have two Grand 
Opera companies under bis management 
this season. The splendid array of sing- 
ers that he has engaged in Europe for the 
first production of ‘‘Parsifal’”’ in Eoglish 
will form a separate and distinct organiza- 
tion from his English Grand Opera com- 
pany, which will not include Wagner’s 
festival play in its repertoire. ‘‘Parsifal’’ 
will be presented only in a few of the 
cities to be visited by Mr. Savage’s Eng- 
lish Grand Opera company. 

All the artists engaged for the produc- 
tion of '‘Parsifal’’ in English have arrived 
in New York, except Madam Kirkby Lunn 
and Alois Pennarini. Madam Lunn will 
arrive this week from Eogland, where she 
has been appearing in concert and oratorio 
since the close of her engagement at the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, in London, 
She has already sung the role of Kundry 
in concert while a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera House company in New 
York, and has studied the part with Hans 
Richter, the principal conductor of the 
festivals at Bayreuth. Mr. Pennarini has 
been detained at Hamburg by his engage. 
ment at the Stadt Theatre. He will have 
to sing in ‘‘Tannbauser,’’ ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,’’ and in‘*DieWalkure,”’ ‘‘Siegfried”’ 
and ‘‘G;otterdamerung” in a cycle of the 
Ring of the Nibelung before obtaining the 
leave of absence that will enable him to 
accept Mr, Savage’s offer to create the 
role of Parsifal in English. In order to do 
this, Mr. Pennarini has also had to decline 
an engagement from Heinrich Conried to 








be one of the principal tenors this season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York. There has been no postponement 
in the date of the first performance of 
*Parsifal’’ in Englisb, which will take 
place as originally announced, at the Tre- 
mont Theatre in Boston, Oct. 17. 











(2) NOW READY 


Fall Overcoats 
15» °40 
Rain Coats 


"15 » °30 


Also Fall and Winter Suits, new Styles 
now coming from our workrooms. 


Macullar Parker 
COMPANY 








400 Washington Street 











TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 


MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


WANTED. 


September first, a rapid and thoroughly 
competent woman Stenographer and Type- 
writer, college graduate. Good prospect 
of advancement. Apply, stating experi- 
ence and giving references, to 
BRYN MAWRCOLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





WAITER.—An Armenian who has worked 
as butler and second man wants a place as 
waiter and to care for a furnace. Address, Ar- 
maha Shinian, 53 Kneeland St., Boston. 





COACHMAN OR FARM HELP.—Armenian 
of 2%, who has worked as cook’s assistant, wants 
a place as coachman or farm hand. Speaks Eng 
lish. Address Krikor Huseinyan, 8&2 Harrison 
Ave., Boston. 





MATRON OR HOUSEKEEPER. — A posi 
tion as matron, superintendent, or housekeeper, 
preferably in an institution, is wanted by a lady 
who was for 13 years at the head of a private 
school, has had charge of summer camps for 
boys, and has been very successful in teaching 
the feeble-minded. Is an experienced and skilled 
housekeeper. Can give the best references. Ad- 
dress J. D., 65 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





COOK.—Armenian cook, who worked a year 
in Danvers Hospital, wants a place in private 
family or institution. Address John Manoukian, 
3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





AN ARMENIAN desires work in a store or 
ina house. Can give good references. Address 
H. K. Vorperian, 107 Gardner St., Lynn, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian boy of 18, former 
student of Aintab College, speaking a little hng- 
lish, wants to do housework where he can receive 
English lessons. «Address George Dikranian, 
cece D.Kapelian, 361 Washington St., Dorchester, 
Mass, 





OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing a 
good hand, wants to do oftice work. Good at 
writing, copying, etc. Address Miss Mary V. 
H1GG1ns, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston, 





FARM WORK. — Man who has done farm 
work in Egypt, can milk. and speaks a little Eng- 
lish, wantsa place on a farm. Address Charles 
Garabedian, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.— armenian of 25, who 
has been a chemist, a compositor, and a worker 
in a blind-factory, wants housework, farm work, 
orany employment that he can get. Hasa cer- 
tificate as a chemist from the Patriarch at Smyr- 
na, and from the British Consul at the same 
city. Address D. Farrier, 2 May Place, off Oak 
St., Boston, Mass. 





ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, —The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
}fon. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President Broussa Orphanage, 

Broussa, Turkey. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants to work 
mornings and evenings for his board, and attend 
high school. President Lee, of the French-Amer- 
ican Collegé, where he has studied during the 
1 eg year, writes: ‘He has proved himself capa- 
le, faithfu) and trustworthy. [commend him to 
the favorable consideration of any who may need 
efticient service.’’ Speaks English, and writes a 
beautiful hand. Address R. N. SERABIAN, 343 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 





AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
prepared for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
logical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the best. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired, Address Miss LORAINE FOL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville. Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.— Armenian of 21, speak- 
ing a little English, wants any kind of work he 
can do. Has washed dishes for three weeks ata 
Salvation Army refuge, and the 8. A. Captain is 
pleased with him. Address Garabed Haroutun- 
ain, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet TAYLor Urpron and Exvizaspetu J. Havser. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following. 

California W. S. A., Los Angeles, in October. s: 

Illinois W. S. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. 

Minnesota W. S. A., Anoka, October 4 and 5. 

Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct, 11 and 12, 

Kansas E. 8S. A., Topeka, Hall of Bepresentatives, Oct. 12 and 13. 

N. Y. State W. S. A., Auburn, Oct, 17, 18, 19. 

Rhode Island W. S. A., Providence, Oct. 20, 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, Oct. 21. 

Michigan W. S. A., Jackson, Oct, 25, 26, 27. 

Iowa W. S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 

Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 

Maryland W., S. A., at Baltimore, Nov. 15. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18, 

National American Woman Suffrage Association, 37th Annual Convention Port- 
land, Oregon, June 22 to 28, 1905. ; 


It is recommended that a Memorial Organizatioa Fund, to perpetuate the memory 
of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less than fifty members 
to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, two dollars: all 
exceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds to be placed in 
the hands of the National Treasurer. That twenty dollars from this fund be given to 
the club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less than twenty mem. 
bers, is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive Committee 
of the State in which it is formed and has been in active existence for one year. The 
work must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one exists 
witbout the assistance of a paid organizer.— Plan of Work. ; 

Era Club, New Orleans, $3. Warren (0.) P. E. C., $3. 

Baltimore City Club, 33. Girard (O.) P. E. C.. $1. 

Bayonne (N. J.) Political Study Club, $1. Niles (O.) P. E. C., $1. 

Concord (N. H.) W. S. A., $38. Anoka (Minn.) P. E. C., $1. 

Minueavolis P. E. C , 33. Civic Club, Hull, Iowa, $1, 

Fairmont (W. Va.) P. E. C., $3. 


“T always turn first to the National Column to see what is doing there, and then 
to the rest of our splendid JouRNAL."’— Roma W. Woods, Sutherland, Iowa. 








It was stated in this Column that Minnesota’s State pledge to the National had 
been raised at a recent outdoor meeting. This was a mstake. It was the pledge of 
the Minneapolis P, E. C. to the National which was raised on this occasion. 





The Ohio W. S. A. has changed the dates of its annual meeting from Oct. 12 and 
13 to Oct, 11 and 12, the better to accommodate Rev. Anna H. Shaw, the first night 
speaker, Other persons who have so far accepted places on the program are Dr, 
Siewers, of Cincinnati; Mrs. Dora Sandoe Bachman, of Columbus; Mrs. Marie Jenney 
Howe, of Cleveland, Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, of Cincinnati. 





The National Conference of Charities and Correction meets at Portland, Oregon, 
June 29 to July 7, 1905; and the American Medical Association July 1 to 14, 1905. 


Mrs, Alice L, Park of California writes us that the State Prohibition Platform 
contains a sentence in favor of woman suffrage. 








Mrs. Sperry, president of the California W. S, A., under date of Sept. 2, writes a 
long, cheery letter to Headquarters. She announces the birth of a daughter in the 
family of her youngest son, and describes a pleasant ocean trip which she and her 
daughter enjoyed in July. She says that Miss Laughlin and Dr. Sperry are taking a 
short rest at Glen Alpine Springs, Lake Tahoe. She speaks of the great amount of 
work to be done in California this fall. 





The New Hampshire W. S. A. has printed in leaflet form the address of Hon, 
Oliver E. Branch, which was delivered in Concord in reply to Rev. Lyman Abbott's 
address during the campaign. 





The Washington E. S. A. recently held a meeting for the election of officers with 
the following result: President, Dr. Luema Green-Johnson, 1014 6th Ave., Tacoma; 
vice-president, Rev, Mr. Danforth, Tacoma; cor. secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Spinning, 
Puyallup; rec. secretary, Mrs, Clara Showers, Pnyallup; auditor, Mrs. Lola Menzies, 
Stelicome; press superintendent, Mrs. Leckenby, Seattle. Dr. Johnson writes hope- 
fully of the outlook for growth, and thinks the coming of the National Convention to 
Portland will have a good influence over affairs in Washington. 





A large amount of literature has been sent to various parts of New York State for 
distribution at county fairs. In Ohio a law prevents the distribution of literature at 
the State fair, but leaflets were given out in large numbers at the Trumbull County 
and Madison Vounty fairs. 





Letters from many States indicate that this fall and winter are to be busy seasons 
among the suffragists. The coming Presidential election even is evidently not going 
to interfere seriously with our work. 





The Nebraska ‘‘Headquarters Message” gives an enthusiastic account of the suc- 
cess of Miss Laughlin’s month of work among summer assemblies in that State. In 
conclusion Mrs, Young writes: ‘‘No one can be with Miss Laughlin long without feel- 
ing love, respect and admiration for the noble womanhood expressed in her character.” 





Mrs. Anna C. Etz, of Hornellsville, N. Y., sends a most encouraging report of 
work done at the county fair. She says: ‘Our success was truly wonderful. We had 
the most attractive booth in the building, and 1,100 people and more signed the enrol- 
ment cards. Much of the time we were the centre of discussion both useful and edi- 
fying. Crowds lingered to hear the objections and the answers. The objector was 
many times answered by one of the crowd outside the booth. It being so soon after 
school election, I could ask the women from all over the county how they voted and 
how the election went in their respective districts. Do you not see what a gripa 
county president can get on her county by coming into personal contact with the 
women from the small towns and farms, who always attend the fair? We distributed 
1,000 pieces of literature.’’ 





Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, who carried the fraternal greetings of our Association to 
the Ladies efthe Maccabees at their recent meeting in Detroit, writes: ‘I was sur- 
prised and delighted not only at the evidence of such perfect organization, but at the 
excelient, ready and disciplined speaking. It was a fine-looking assemblage. I feel 
convinced that the Ladies of the Maccabees are all suffragists. They are doing a great 
work for themselves, and are being fitted for an hour when they will be called into a 
broader service.’’ Mrs, H. P. Jenkins was given a most cordial reception, and her refer- 
ence to the struggles of the pioneer suffragists was greeted with cheers. 





Mrs. Clara M. Richey, corresponding secretary of the Iowa Association, writes: 
“We hope our dues to the National will be more this year than they were last. The 
Executive Committee has offered two cash prizes to the clubs securing the greatest 
number of new members before the State Convention. There is one prize of $17 to be 
given to the club which secures the greatest number of new members by Oct. 26th ia 
proportion to the membership of the club on Sept 15. The club must secure at least 
twenty new members, and without the aid of an organizer paid by the State. Eight 
dollars will be given the club securing simply the greatest number of new members 
in proportion to its membership on Sept. Ist. The clubs are working for the prizes.”’ 





From present indications our oldest and most energetic State Associations will 
have to look to their laurels this winter if they are not to be surpassed at every point 
by West Virginia. Arrangements are now being made for two weeks of parlor meet- 
ings with the object of organizing new clubs. Miss Gordon, our National correspond- 
ing secretary, is to be the speaker, and the West Virginia Association bears all ex- 
penses. As reported last week, this State is one of those which have organized four 
new clubs, as requested by our National President. The Fairmont Club is particularly 
active, and is planning for much work this winter. It has recently offered prizes of 
$25 and $10 to State Normal School students for the best orations on the ‘*Enfran- 
chisement of Women,” and $10 as a prize for public school students on the same sub- 
ject, the contests to take place during commencement week, 1905. It was also voted 
to present the History of Woman Suffrage, the WomAN’s JOURNAL, Progress, and 
the Political Equality series of leaflets to the Normal School Library. This club has 4 
membership of 125 and a general enrolment of over 800. It will work for the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL’s prize of $20 for 25 new subscribers. 
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